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STANDARD SERVICES 


REMOVE THE DOUBT, 


STANDARD 
SERVICES 


provide a flexible, far- 
reaching system of invest- 
ment information for 
bankers, brokers and fi- 
nancial executives. There 
are 28 STANDARD 
Services in all. Each has 
behind it the 22 years’ 
experience of the world’s 
largest statistical organi- 
zation, employing nearly 
500 people, and serving 
20,000 subscribers, includ- 
ingAmerica’s largest banks 


WHAT 
USERS SAY 


“Scarcely a day passes that we 
have not had occasion to refer 
to your service, and we have 
never found it wanting.” 


—From a Milwaukee bank 


“The whole organization is 
using it more and more.” 
—From a bank in a small city 


“Gives so much in so few 
words, and so easy to use, that 
we have come to lean upon it 
as a staff.”’ —From a bank 


“We would be rather lost with- 


out your up-to-date service.” 
—From a small bank in Penn. 


“Have found the service very 
helpful in making our decisions 
for both the bank’sinvestments 
and those of our customers.”’ 


and investment houses. 


OU could walk down one side of your own 

Main Street and up the other, and collect a 
whole trunkful of worthless securities. One 
prominent authority goes so far as to say 

that, in NewYork State alone last year, $500,000,000 
was “invested” in worthless securities. Think of it! 


Waste—pure waste! Hurts you—hurts your 
bank—hurts everyone in your community! 


The important problem today is not “how did 
that happen?” It is “how can it be prevented from 
happening again?” 


Constructive Help Needed 


Evidently, your repeated warnings against 
wildcat schemes are not enough. Something more 
is needed. 


Your own experience has demonstrated that 
Savings deposits can never be more than a part 
of the investments in your community. And, when 
each individual account reaches a certain sum, 
other investments are in order. 


Clearly, the people in your community need 
guidance. Isn’t it, obviously, a part of your prob- 
lem to see that they get it? 

Many bankers, today, are making it their busi- 
ness to provide their depositors with the right 
kind of securities—or, at least, to see that they 
get the right kind. 

You know, from your own experience, that to 
really assist your depositors in investment matters 
it is not enough to tell them what not to do. What 
they need is constructive advice. 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. 


The Largest Statistical Organization in the World 
200 Varick Street, New York 


It is easy to understand your reluctance to as- 
sume this responsibility. —To make a complete 
investigation of securities, without adequate ma- 
chinery, would take too much of your time. Then, 
too, if your advice should prove unsound, your 
bank’s goodwill would suffer. 


BUT—today there is a practical way to meet 
this issue squarely and adequately. That way is 
through the use of STANDARD service. 


When you install this service in your bank, 
you are in a position to give your customers the 
benefit of the very same facilities that the fore- 
most banks and financial houses in the nation use! 

All the investigating is done for you by the 
largest statistical organization in the world. 
All the vital facts are made so plain—so simple 
—so easily accessible—that no one need be an 
investment expert to use STANDARD service. 

AND —best of all—this takes surprisingly little 
of your time—less time to reach a sound conclu- 
sion than would be possible by any other means, 


Prove It To Yourself! 


Before you risk a dollar, you can prove that 
STANDARD service meets this need as it has 
never been met before. You can put this service 
to the acid test of actual use, without one penny 
of expense. Write TODAY for full particulars 
of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. 
i 200 Varick Street, New York CH3 i 


Please send us full particulars of your FREE 
7 TRIAL OFFER on Standard Service. { 
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Os HEN your depositors withdraw 
ge their money for a vacation, show them 

ms how they can keep it safe by changing it 
into American Express Travelers Cheques. 


They may not know that the moment 
they buy sky-blue American Express 
Travelers Cheques they have made their 
pocket-books as safe as a vault. 


And, in the emergency of their funds 
being lost or stolen they may not know 
that they do not have to wait until they 
visit YOUR bank to report the loss. 


Refund transactions are handled direct 
between the loser and the wide-spread 
organization of the Express Company. 
Selling banks do not shoulder the burden 
and the loser himself finds that there is 
a minimum of red tape. 


Protection and prompt service for your . 4 
depositors’ funds are assured on their aa 


trip if they carry yuh 5 
teamship tickets, hotel “af 
{ "ble Y Where reservations, itineraries, po 


cruises and tours planned 


and booked to any part of 
the world by the American 
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‘“Tocal Loans and Dyscounts” 


EAS TO FIT 


Municipal Farm Loan 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 


OCAL loans, representing the bank’s chief service to its community, 
LC and in most cases its chief earning assets, need the balance of a 
flexible secondary reserve if both service and earning power are to be safe- 
guarded. If funds lie idle, waiting for local demands, or if credit is ex- 
tended beyond normal limits or concentrated in loans of any one type or 
size, the bank either suffers loss of profit or endangers its position. 


Between assets too liquid or else “frozen,” there is a happy medium 
in a well constructed bond account. An analysis of local loans and dis- 
counts will reveal much valuable data upon which to establish a sound 
loaning policy and a sound investment policy. 


For instance, what is the total amount of local loans outstanding? In 
what amounts are the greatest number found? What size is the average 
loan? Is there marked fluctuation in borrowing demands? If local loans 
show peaks or depressions at regular seasons, bonds selected for timely 
maturities and marketability will provide a proper balance. Should loans 
be limited largely to certain industries or activity, flexibility and strength 


will be added to the reserve structure by selecting bonds from different 
and diverse fields. 


If you care to discuss with us the problem presented by your secondary 
reserve, we shall be glad to help you make a thorough analysis and to give 
you, without obligation, the benefit of our experience. 


Listen in every Thursday evening to the 
COUNSELLOR”? the HALSEY-STUART HOUR 


Helpful answers to everyday investment problems— 22 piece concert orchestra 
8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time g:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the Red Network and Associated Stations 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Stree NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
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he Supreme Court of Kansas,” 
writes Mr. McCarty, author 
of this article, “has practically nul- 


p) lified the state guaranty of deposits 
~ — and the law doubtless will be re- 


Timely Reminder That 
When “Things” Cease 
Going Up, They Are 
Ready to Start Down 


ch) Arthur F. McCarty 


OST of us shy from that word “‘inflation.”” Scarcely 
anyone will admit that a condition of inflation 
exists, even at the very time, but because we 

remember that there are wrecks to be cleared away after- 
ward, we look upon the word with a modicum of fear. 
Without thinking much about it analytically, we recall that 
hard times follow in the wake of boom times and let it go 
at that. For a long time it has seemed to me it would be a 
good plan to face the issue frankly —that is to say, take it 
by the horns, shake it thoroughly and find out what is 
wrapped up in its hide. 

I am not implying that we are in a state of country-wide 
inflation at this time, any more than I am that universal 
business depression exists from Maine to California. The 
facts are that today we have sections experiencing booms 
and others wallowing in debt and lowered values, and 
tomorrow the boom regions may go flat and the hard-time 
sections come back to prosperity —a situation that appears 
natural to a country of such size and diversity of resources 
as the United States. At any given time, somewhere, a 
boom is just starting; somewhere else, inflation is at its 
height; and still elsewhere, the rainbow is fading. 

The morning newspaper recently contained two items 
of the same distressing character, each recording the suicide 
of a banker. The same issue reported the closing of two 
other banks. Approximately one hundred banks in two 
adjoining states of the agricultural section of the country 
are under liquidation by receiverships at this moment. 
And, at that, conditions generally are better than they 
were. Primarily, all of these banks failed because they 
could not collect the money that had been loaned out and 
the reason the money could not be collected was because 
the values of land, cattle, wheat, cotton, oil, machinery or 
what not had shrunk and the property, whether actually 
mortgaged or not, on the basis of which the loans were 
made in the first place, had become less in value than the 
sums to be realized therefrom. This proposition is quite 
simple, so simple in fact as to be academic, yet it is utterly 


pealed by the next legislature. 
Other states have found it a fail- 
ure. This leaves little except the 
banker’s own management to keep 
the banks safe. 

“After all, the principal cause of 
bank failures is the shrinkage of 
values between making and matu- 
rity of loans.” 


beyond successful contradiction. When the loans were 
made, the world placed certain values upon the things; at 
maturity, the world had changed its mind, changed it so 
completely in some instances that it would not have the 
goods at any price. 

Every loan made by banks since the beginning of banking 
was made on the basis of the then market values of things. 
It makes no difference that many loans were unsecured by 
actual mortgage on land or a commodity; the financial worth 
of the borrower was computed on the basis of the things he 
owned or on the basis of his earning power expressed in terms 
of then present values. The inescapable truth of these 
statements startles only because the facts are so often over- 
looked. Every note in the note files of every bank in the 
country today was negotiated and accepted on the same 
basis. Credits rest upon the values of land, wheat, cotton, 
cattle, pig iron, oil in storage above or below ground, manu- 
facturing plants and the like, and the values are what the 
world says the things are worth at the moment. I have 
stated in these columns that character is the real basis on 
which to extend bank credit; it is. But the amount of the 


credit is determined by the possibilities of the borrower 
based on values. 


HERE is one more factor in the transaction of making a 

loan, a factor as important as the character of the bor- 
rower and more important than present values, notwithstand- 
ing which it is continually being disregarded. That factor is, 
the probable values of things at the time of maturity of the loan. 
It contains the meat of the coconut, as well as a fairly sound 
answer to the question, ‘““Why do banks fail?” If it were 
never overlooked in making loans, the only failures would 
be those resulting from crooked banking and those are 
very few. 

General conditions respecting frozen loans have improved, 
at least in many localities. In the particular sections where 
those two bankers committed the final act of desperation, 
conditions are at the peak of disaster and neither of them 
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could see a ray of hope, but in both 
places the troubles are local in char- 
acter. In some sections of the country. 
something in the nature of a boom is 
now getting under way, with values 
rising and sales of all things that men 
make. or own increasing. 

All that great area denominated 
“cattle country” is experiencing flush 
limes because of the improvement in 
the price of beef. I know one cattle- 
man, who two years ago was worse 
than merely “broke,” who has made 
more than $75,000 clear since the 
bottom day. With complete bank- 
ruptey staring him in the face, his 
banker staked him once more because 
of the cattleman’s remarkable judg- 
ment and ability and both have come 
out with black ink balances instead of 
red ones. The last loan was based on 
the combined guess of the borrower 
and the banker as to the probable 
value of the cattle later. Both these 
men are “snap judgment” fellows and 
both are quick to seize a selling market. 
All over the cattle country, however, 
new, long-lime credits are being es- 
tablished based on the present values. 
Cattle and beef prices are high just 
now. Each banker taking such an 
account’ knows his man and_ the 
facilities possessed for handling the 
stock, and there is no purpose to 
criticize or throw scares. But water 
thrown into the air must come down, 
and il is as true that prices which go up 
will also come down — maybe not before 
the maturity of the loans —maybe not 
before their maturity even when ex- 
tended a time or two, but eventually. 
Ile is a wise banker who cashes his 
loans before that time and he must be 
a wise one to do it. Almost inevitably 
the borrower is an enthusiast in his 
particular line and only occasionally is 
he a thorough-going buyer and seller 
without personal interest or sentiment 
for the commodity he handles, and it 
is usually up to the banker to say 
when. 


\ HEN shall he say when? When 
shall he compel a liquidation, the 
borrower certain that greater profits 
are just ahead? When shall he refuse 
further renewals while his customer 
is dead sure that hanging on three 
months longer means handsome re- 
turns? I wish I could lay down a 
rule for it. I'd be the greatest bene- 
factor the banking fraternity has yet 
experienced if I could. But here’s 
what he simply must do: He must 
anticipate the probable values in the 
future. It is not enough merely to 
know what things are worth now, 
though that requires some experience 
and thought, to say the least; he must 
also know what they are going to be 
worth at a certain time hereafter. 
At least, the banker must know 
whether they will go up or down. It 


would require omniscience to place the 
price of a given commodity in cents 
per pound or bushel some months 
ahead, but it is possible so to analyze 
conditions that the probable market 
movement may be estimated fairly 
accurately and such an estimate must 
be made if credits are lo remain sound. 

A banker,a big banker in his commun- 
ily, told me recently that in the time 
since the close of the war his bank had 
charged off $100,000 in notes and the 
money was all lost because the bank 
had failed to anticipate the decline of 
prices. [le said that in 1920 the entire 
board of directors realized the situa- 
lion and had determined to hew to the 
line according to the management’s 


BOOM | 


* 
judgment; but the 


inflation kept on and 
the bank drifted with 
the tide until it was 
too late to cash in 
the loans. When the 
officers began to 
compel liquidation 
they found that in 
most cases such a 
course would result 
in heavy or almost 
complete loss and 
the policy was 
changed to one of 
hanging on in the 
hope that prices and 
values would shortly 
come back. They 
didn’t come back 
und have not yet 
come back to the 
figures of post-war 
inflation, and many 
of the lines of credit 
established in those 
limes have been 
closed out only by a 
bookkeeping process. 
These lines were 
based on values of 
land, wheat and live 
stock, but the experi- 


THE BURROUGHS 
ence is nol especially peculiar nor 
does it differ from hundreds of ex. 
periences in which the values to be 
considered were those of cotton, oil 
properties or faclories. 


HIE bankers who financed the stock 

market operations during the stu- 
pendous movement that began early 
in the year knew their business, 
doubtless. They are not of the class 
for which I write and I am now more 
concerned with the problems of bankers 
in that great hinterland of the country 
comprising village, town small 
city, and it is this class of bankers who 
are least filled by experience or 
availability of information Lo judge of 
such. movements as the recent great 
bulge in stocks. What does il portend 
for John Banker in the 10,000 popula- 
tion town in the Middle West, for 
instance? What will be the effect on 
the wheelbarrow factory constituting 
the chief industry of Blank, Ind., Dick 
town of 20,000 population? 
Both John and Dick need to know, for 
upon the result of the movement may 
depend the values they have con- 
sidered when making most of (heir 
loans. If prices are in for another 
general upward swing, John and Dick 
will be able to cash some of the loans 
that have been renewed quarterly for 
five years with nothing paid on 
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principal and sometimes nothing on 
interest, and thus far all will be to the 
good. But while John and Dick are 
cashing in these loans and thanking 
their lucky stars, Sam Farmer, Bill 
Cowman and Jim Realtor will be 
coming in for new loans based on the 
new values of things. What is to be 
done with Sam and Bill and Jim? 

In Rooks County, Kansas, a section 
producing wheat too nearly exclusively, 
there is but one bank left out of every 
four that were running five years ago. 
The others failed —for the same rea- 
sons that cause bank failures else- 
where. One splendid town in that 
county, Plainville, is now without any 
bank at all. The whole county is in 
a state of paralysis, for borrowers are 
being closed out while depositors’ 
money is tied up in the receiverships. 
A man acquainted with the place told 
me recently that landowners there are 
generally so heavily mortgaged — mort- 
gaged on the basis of former values — 
that they are ready to turn the farms 
over to anyone who will assume the 
debts against them. Yet that county 
is intrinsically sound; the land is fine, 
the soil productive and the location 


favorable Lo wheat growing and general 
farming. When it hits a crop again it 
will continue to hit for some years, 
probably — past history indicates that, 
and besides the soil has had a long 
rest. That will result in a land boom, 
for two big crops in succession in the 
western part of the wheat belt always 
produces a land boom. Money will 
flow in and credit will be easy. 


AFTER inflation —what? Some of the 
old bankers will be there and they 
will remember what is going on now, 
but there will be new ones whose per- 
spectives are not based on actual 
knowledge of the past in that region. 
In certain sections of Oklahoma and 
Texas there are oil booms, and of all 
booms an oil boom is the boomin’est 
kind. Cities of 5,000 and 10,000 
people have sprung into being in a few 
months where only brush or prairie 
existed before. The wild scenes of 


Cripple Creek and Leadville in the 
days of mine excilement have been 
duplicated in a dozen places, while in 
others the rush is but getting under 
way. Real estate, oil leases, drilling 
machinery and iron pipe assume values 
in such times far beyond their in- 
trinsic worth, though to be sure the 
values are based on what the property 
can be sold for any minute. This 
feverish excitement prevails for a year 
or two or three, then the oil journals 
begin to report a lessening of the 
number of thousands of barrels of oil 
produced per day in the district. The 
banker who has not cashed in his loans 
before that happens will not help his 
situation much by changing his policy 
first to one of forced liquidation and 
then to one of hanging on in the hope 
that prices will come back. They will 
never come back to the high point and 
the sooner he gets out from under, the 
less will be his loss. 


Sever. 


How is a banker of Oilboomville 
going to foresee the inevitable slump? 
1 don’t know and only wish I did. 
But foresee it he must, at least in a 
general sense, if he is to do a banking 
business that first and last is safe. 
Not only must he be able to judge 
of the values of oil properties and 
of real estate based on the oil busi- 
ness, but he must be able to come 
at a rather close estimate of how long 
such values will obtain. Long range 
study of the general oil market, 
coupled with an expert knowledge of 
the productive life of oil wells, will be 
necessary, doubtless, and a constant 
finger on the pulse of activity about 
him. These may show him the ap- 
proximate time when values cease 
going upward, if not the exact day 
when that critical event occurs, and he 
should know that when they cease 
going up, they are ready mmediately 
to start downward. 

The reason for the truth of this 

axiom is the same wherever a boom 
ison. The minute a speculative prop- 
erly holder cannot sell at a proflt, he 
is ready to sell at a loss, and one or 
two such offers from frenzied holders 
seeking to dump their properties starts 
the avalanche. If margins have been 
kept safe, there may be no losses in 
loans unless renewals 
are made —and here, 
again, the banker is 
confronted with a 
problem, many prob- 
lems, beside which the 
settling of European 
finances seems simple. 
When shall he say 
when? 
; When shall he force 
liquidation by bor- 
rowers not ready to 
liquidate? Every such 
action precipitates 
further collapse of 
whal remains of the boom, and there 
is no rule of thumb by which to 
be guided. In the oil district a 
hundred miles away, the banker may 
recall, there was a recession and then 
another strike that extended the life of 
the pool with consequent immediate 
stabilization of values; maybe that 
will happen here and if it does it will 
make a foolish performance of the act 
of closing out borrowers now. 


ND so it goes. The banker knows 
how such booms usually end, but 
thereisalways the danger, resulting from 
intimate contact, of one losing his per- 
spective with a failure to sense that one 
has been ina boom atall. To back off 
occasionally and get a long range view 
of the home situation might help, but 
the chap who is least likely to need 
help is the one who has looked a year 
or two ahead each morning as he 
opened his desk for the day’s activities. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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TRUST 


Investments 


In a City Bank 
of Medium Size 


By R. P. Abbey 


First National Bank, Canton, Ohio 


N THE conduct of the individual 
| estates division of a trust depart- 
ment in, say, a_ fifteen-million- 
dollar banking institution in a city 
with a population of 100,000, one of the 
most difficult problems is to establish 
a workable system for the analysis of 
securities and the maintenance of a 
method for their complete supervision, 
which is continuous and sufficiently 
complete to merit the confidence of 
the public and yet to keep its cost 
within an amount that the bank is able 
to pay or that the department reason- 
ably may expect to earn. 
Unquestionably, the success of a 
trust department depends on manage- 
ment, and it is a mistake for a bank to 
place this department under untrained 
leadership. To make satisfactory prog- 
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ress and to produce results compa- 
rable, if not superior, to the results 
attained by corporate fiduciaries in 
the larger cities, the manager ought to 
be a lawyer especially trained in the 
law of wills and trusts, and he ought 
to be a skilled investment man. 

Assuming then, that proper manage- 
ment is obtained, the trust department 
of a bank in a medium-size city must 
possess, as well, the kind of equipment 
that will produce the best results with 
the least time and effort. 

Hoping to invite suggestions for the 
improvement of our investment analy- 
sis system, I shall attempt to ex- 
plain here, the various methods we 
have established in the trust depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of 
Canton, Ohio. 


TRUST CEPT. NATIONAL CANTON 


When securities are deposited with 
us, we make a preliminary survey of 
all of them. In order that the analysis 
may cover all points relative to their 
sound value, and to make them readily 
accessible, we compile our information 
on a set of forms covering the following 
types of securities: Obligations of the 
United States Government, foreign 
government bonds, municipal bonds, 
federal land, joint stock and federal 
intermediate credit banks, railroad 
obligations, public utility obligations, 
miscellaneous building bonds, industrial 
obligations, land trust certificates, 
industrial stocks, railroad stocks, public 
utility stocks, real estate and notes and 
mortgages. These forms are illustrated 
by charts numbered 1, 2, 3. 

When the preliminary information 


Foreign Government Bonds 
1. Name of Country or Municipality Description of Security 
2 Amount Authorized 


of 
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has been completed and the informa- 
tion entered on our form records, we 
prepare a detailed analysis of all 
securities, for which we use Chart 
Number 4. This gives us a compre- 
hensive picture of the value, type and 
yield of the investments. The original 
of these records, together with a state- 
ment relative to the depositor’s present 
local and federal tax situation and 
recommendations for the improvement 
of the trust, is bound in book form and 
presented to him. We have learned by 
experience that this record is appreci- 
ated by our clients and stimulates their 
confidence that we are carefully study- 
ing their investment requirements. 

In the course of compiling this 
preliminary analysis we get 
considerable information in 


In addition to the foregoing records 
we maintain a line record of securities 
in visible card form, arranged alpha- 
betically, showing every investment 
held by us in the trust department; 
and on each card appears the name and 
number of every trust account holding 
any such investment. By means of 
tabs inserted on these cards we are 
able to tell at a glance when coupons 
are to be cut, when interest is to be 
paid, and when securities mature. 
Chart Number 6 is the line record card. 

As a complementary record and for 
the purpose of checking various matters 
that must be attended to in connection 
with our trust accounts, we have in- 
corporated in our general tickler system 
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service, we conduct our own research 
and establish contacts that will supply 
us with the information we need. This 
data we keep in a loose-leaf book, the 
various securities being listed in alpha- 
betical order. 

In order that we may know at all 
times the market situation relative to 
securities entrusted to our care, we 
keep a daily check on all stocks quoted 
regularly on any stock exchange. 
Listed bonds and inactive stocks are 
checked once a week. The forms we 
use for this work are illustrated by 
charts 7 and 8. Unlisted securities are 
checked periodically by the use of stop 
cards in our general tickler system, the 
length of the stop interval depending 

on times in each year when 


the form of prospectuses, our m8 


circulars, financial state- 
ments, articles appearing in 
newspapers and magazines, 
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reports are published by the 
companies issuing the 


securities. 


O conserve the time of 


year books and the records 
of statistical organizations, 
all of which, in original form 
or incorporated by refer- 
ence, goes into an infor- 
mation folder, one such 
folder being set up for each 
kind of security that has 
been deposited with us. 


At the time of the prelimi- 
nary analysis, and as 
soon as a value has been 
determined for the various 
securities received, the 
records of the securities are 
set down in our journal and 
ledgers. The main ledger is 
purely a financial record of ' 
our accounts, revealing 
transactions of cash and 
property relating to principal 
and income. The other 
ledger record is auxiliary to 


our officers and our trust- 
committee directors, we 
maintain an alphabetical 
card file that sets forth our 
fiduciary powers in respect 
to sale, exchange and invest- 
ment of securities. Of 
course, a complete descrip- 
tion of these powers ap- 
pears in our main ledger. 

To compile the data re- 
quired for our various charts 
and records we _ subscribe 
to almost all the well-known 
banking and investment 
journals and magazines. We 
have access to the statistical 
files of local brokerage 
offices, and we receive valu- 
able assistance in the matter 
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of making investments 


through the fine co-opera- 


tion of salesmen represent- 


the main account and is 

set up on cards that contain all avail- 
able data necessary for us to have in 
accessible form in order to collect 
interest and principal. Thus it is un- 
necessary, once we have set up the 
cards, to refer to the original bonds or 
certificates for information such as the 
name of the trustee and of the transfer 
agent, the number of certificates or 
shares and so on. The form used is 
illustrated by Chart Number 5. 

When the securities have been 
entered on our journals and ledgers 
they go in to a flat file and are de- 
posited in a special locker in the safe- 
deposit vault of the bank, the locker 
being under the joint control of an 
executive officer of the bank and the 
manager of the trust department. We 
do not have a securities clerk, nor does 
the bank maintain a separate auditing 
unit. Therefore, our vault record is 
purely one of receipts and withdrawals 
of principal. 


the following data, which has an 
intimate bearing on investment analy- 
sis: Interest and dividends, rentals, 
maturities remittances, insurance ex- 
pirations and fees. 

In the maintenance of a continuous 
analysis of securities it is necessary to 
rely on one or more of the well-informed 
statistical services. The service we 
use is a continuous confidential report 
on our securities and is the foundation 
of our analysis system. As soon as any 
security is deposited with us and it is 
shown in the service company’s manual, 
we forward the name of the security 
to the company, which supplies us, 
therefore, with information as to the 
status of the security, suggests ex- 
changes when they are advisable and 
reports to us every incident about 
which we ought to know for the pro- 
tection of our client’s investment. If 
information concerning any security 
cannot be obtained from our statistical 


ing sound investment houses 
who call upon us regularly. 

By means of the methods thus out- 
lined we are able to discuss invest- 
ments with our clients and the trust 
committee representing our board of 
directors, on the merits of the case with 
all necessary documents handy. The 
plan permits the officers of the depart- 
ment to exercise complete supervision 
over the trust activities with the least 
possible time and effort. The con- 
fidential report record has been par- 
ticularly well received by employees. 
We are constantly enlarging the scope 
of our investment inquiries and in- 
corporating such information in our 
confidential files, all of which tends to 
broaden our knowledge as investment 
men. 

The corporate fiduciary is a com- 
paratively new idea in America. New 
forms and methods of procedure are 
being devised from time to time to 
improve the service that is being 
offered by such institutions. 
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Left—The proposed new home of the Louisville National Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


Center—Officers and staff of the Simmons National Bank, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, during the celebration of the bank's twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 


Lower left—James E. Davis, police chief of Los Angeles, demon- 
strating to Miss Madylene Morneau, bank teller, how to get 
the drop on bank bandits 


Lower right—-King George, accompanied by Queen Mary, é 
formally opening the new home of Lloyd's, in London 
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Right—Display of the new “Talisman” roses in the window of 
the Hampshire County Trust Company, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 


Center—Interior of the American National Bank, Beaumont, 
Texas 


Lower left—Leading shops of Berlin maintain display rooms, 
and sales people, in the big hotels of the city. Visitors may 
indulge in a shopping expedition without leaving their hotels 


Lower right—-Tables in a Berlin restaurant are decorated with 
German money of the period of the inflation 
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Indicating the Need 
of “Missionary Work” 
Among Smaller Banks 


By D. K. Snow 


tiEN this year’s program of the 

National Safe Deposit Conven- 

tion, held in New York on May 
17-19, was being made up, the program 
committee chose as the theme of one 
of the talks before the convention, the 
subject, ““The Safe Deposit Problems 
of the Smaller Banks.’”” The subject 
was assigned to John A. Sheetz, 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mr. Sheetz was particularly qualified 
to speak upon that subject. He was, 
you might say, virtually reared in a 
small bank —a bank at New Washing- 
ton, Ohio, in which his father was 
interested, and in which in his boy- 
hood he had a thorough schooling in 
the routine of the operation of a small 
bank. 

After the war, Mr. Sheetz organized 
the First National Bank of Willoughby, 
Ohio—a city of some 3,500 people. 
The bank has a capital stock paid in of 
$100,000, and deposits as of December 
31, 1927, of $1,302,282.75. The entire 
bank occupies a space no larger than 
many a president’s office in a large 
city bank. It has one teller’s cage, 
one loan cage, and a safe deposit vault 
in the rear. Four or five people, in- 
cluding Mr. Sheetz, constitute the 
staff of the bank. Yet this bank is 
doing a very satisfactory safe deposit 
business, and advertises on its state- 
ment, “Individual safe deposit boxes 
rent for $3, $4, $6, $7 and $10 per year, 
according to size.”” In short, Mr. 
Sheetz has solved to his own satisfac- 
tion the safe deposit problems of the 
smaller bank. 

When it came to discussing the 
question in general, however, before 
the delegates of the convention, Mr. 
Sheetz realized that his own standards 
and his own experiences did not con- 
stitute in themselves a broad enough 
background. Therefore he conceived 
the idea of sending out a questionnaire 
to a representative group of smaller 


banks. From the replies to this ques- 
tionnaire he hoped he could get a 
general picture as to what the smaller 
banks were doing in regard to safe 
deposit equipment, methods, opera- 
tion, and so forth, and a more tangible 
idea as to what their problems were. 
The questionnaire was forthwith 
prepared and sent out. It is reproduced 
complete here, inasmuch as it em- 
braces succinctly a complete statement 
of practically all the elements which 
enter into the operation of a safe 
deposit department in a small bank. 


HETHER your bank be a large one 

or asmall one, it is well worth while 
taking your pencil in hand, as you 
read the questions, and checking off 
the answers applicable to your own 
institution. It will give you a sur- 
prisingly clear estimate of adequacy 
and efficiency of your safe deposit 
department. 

The response to the questionnaire 
was extremely gratifying. The great 
majority of the banks that received 
the questionnaire answered it fully and 
frankly. 

A tabulation of the results demon- 
strates graphically that the safe de- 
posit problems of the smaller banks 
lie not so much in what they are doing 
with regard to safe deposit, as in what 
they were not doing. 
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John A. Sheetz 


So apparent was this fact that Mr. 
Sheetz, in his talk before the conven- 
tion, merely gave the assembled dele- 
gates the substance of the answers to 
the questionnaire. They spoke clearly 
for themselves. Every delegate at the 
convention was given a copy of the 
questionnaire, to which he could refer 
as Mr. Sheetz discussed the answers to 
the questions. 

“The report,” 
“covers banks 
$3,000,000 or less. 

“The average number of boxes per 
installation was 365. 

“Vault doors ranged from 1 inch to 
12 inches in thickness, with an average 
of 5inches. Eighty-one per cent of the 
vaults were equipped with time locks, 
and 25 per cent of the banks had 
provided devices to prevent being 
forcibly locked into the vault. 

“Considerable uniformity was re- 
ported in the construction of the walls, 
a large majority being made of rein- 
forced concrete, 18 inches in thickness, 
with a steel lining. 

“Burglar alarms had been installed 
in 67 per cent of the vaults, and out of 
this number 78 per cent had included 
penetration of both vault door and 
walls. 

“Only 50 per cent of the banks re- 
ported an underwriter’s rating, and it 
may be assumed that a large portion 


said Mr. Sheetz, 
having deposits of 
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—— A SURVEY TO DETERMINE 
The Safe Deposit Problems of Smaller Banks 


Comducted under the ourphees of 
‘THE SAFE DEPOSIT ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
April 27th, 1928 
CONFIDENTIAL 
Do you operate a Safe Deposit Department in your bank? 
please anawer the following: 
Vault Equipment 
‘What is the approximate date of the installation of your vault? 


DOOR: 
‘Thickness, exclusive of bolt mechanism 


Is door equipped with time lock?....... 
‘What protective device, if any, have you in case you are forcibly locked into the vault? 


WALLS: 
‘Thickness of walls... 


Material and type of construction. 


LINING: 
Have you a steel lining? 
ALARM: 
Have you an sutomatic burglar alarm? _. 
‘Does it cover penetration of both vault door and vault walls? 
‘What rating do the Underwriters Laboratories give your vault? _ 


How many bozes have you installed? 


Do you provide greater protection against burglary for your own cash and securities than for the contents 
of sale deposit boxes? 


RENTING: 


authorized to have access? _ 


ACCESS: 


Some of the banks 
that said they had 
the signature 
system of identi- 
fication, did not 
even compare 
signatures to 
verify authority 


If any other system is in force, please explain. 
SURRENDER: 


your office? 


Does your municipality provide adequate police protection at night? _ 


Vault Operation 

Do you require references before renting a box to a stranger? _ — 

Do you enter into a written contract or lease with every renter of a Safe Deposit Box? _. ; 
Do you make a distinction in your contract for Individual Tenancy, Joint Tenancy and Corporate Tenancy? 
Do you require a certified copy of resolution of the Board of Directors of a C ti 

Do you require for purposes of identification the renter’s signature every time access is had? 


Is this signature compared in every instance with the one on file?_ a ~ 
Are these signatures kept as a permanent record of visits showing time of access and attendant’s O.K.? 


Do you require tenant to sign certificate of surrender when giving up a bux? _ 
Do you change lock on safe before leasing surrendered box to another customer? __ 


Are keys to vacant boxes under dual control, or are they accessible individually to one or more persons in 
‘Where is the guard key (erroneously referred to as master key) kept during business hours’. 


Does anyone other than the vault custodian or assistants have access to the guard key? 
‘Does the bank have in its possession keys to any of the safes that have been leased’. 


‘Do you have on file for reference by the vault custodian and attendants written rules for operation? 


stronger walls. Banks with the 
larger deposits have been equipped 
more adequately, but even in 
this class there were exceptions, 
which indicated that the char- 
acter of the equipment is depend- 
ent in part upon the policy of 
the management. 

“Vault operation was found to 
be as varied as the types of 
equipment. Fifty per cent of the 
banks required no references be- 
fore renting a box to a stranger. 
Those answering ‘no’ to this 
question may have done so inad- 
visedly because in many of the 
smaller communities there are 
few if any persons regarded as 
strangers. 

“It is surprising to note that 
26 per cent of the banks had no 
written contracts with their cus- 
tomers. Out of the number who 
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upon personal acquaintance for 
identification, the situation becomes 
desperate. Now you can understand 
readily why juries will render a verdict 
for the plaintiff upon hearing the 
testimony of the banker —who, if he 
be truthful, must testify that as nearly 
as he can remember no unauthorized 
access was ever granted. : 
“Some of the banks that said they 
had the signature system of identi- 
fication, did not even compare signa- 
tures to verify authority —and there- 
fore their records would serve only to 
discover a mistake after it had been 
made. Every one of these banks, 
I am certain, would be extremely 
careful not to charge Mr. Jones’ 
account with checks drawn and cashed 
by Mr. Smith, even though both 
parties carried checking accounts with 
the institution. Why should not 
the same careful distinction be 


(Continued on page 47) 


GENERAL PRACTICES: 


for customers? 


Do you require the appointment of » deputy to be made in writing? a 
Do you permit safe deposit customers to take box from the bank premises? 
Do you permit officers or employees of your bank to have access without complying to rules laid down 


‘What persons must be present when opening a box of a deceased customer? 
Do you file as # permanent record a copy of each inventory of contents of box of a deceased customer, 


officer of your bank? 


room? 


department? 


Newspaper... 

Window Display. 

Folders 

Circular Letters. 
Personal letters to a select list. 


the opportunity presents itself? _ 


of those not committing themselves 
have no burglary insurance, and there- 
fore require no certificate from the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

“Most of the smaller banks place 
their cash and securities in the same 
vault with their safe deposit boxes. 
The survey revealed that 63 per cent 
of these banks provide greater physical 
protection for their own property than 
for that of the safe deposit customers. 
To my way of thinking, this would 
imply prejudice. 

“Police protection as provided by 
the municipalities was considered 
adequate in most instances. 

“The older vaults, of course, were 
generally found to be the weaker, 
although it is obvious that the bankers, 
when buying several more recent 
installations, must have been sold on 
the theory that the prime factor of 
safety today lies in the burglar alarm, 
rather than in heavier doors and 


If a will is found in the box of a deceased, do you surrender it to a representative of the estate or forward 
it to the proper court for probation? = 
Do you leave the customer's keys in the door of the safe while he is examining his papers in the coupon 


‘What portion approximately of your vault attendants’ time is devoted exclusively to the safe deposit 


In the absence of the regular vault attendant, during the noon hour, is some particular person in your 


Office designated to mubotitute? clerical time re- 
Do you disclaim in any of the following all liability for loss to your customers: quired for opera- 
Lease or contract, receipt, rules and regulations. tion 


Selling the Safe Deposit Department 
Do you advertise the Safe Deposit Department through any one or more of the following mediums? (Check) 


Do you advertise “Absolute Safety” or its equivalent? _ ies ionnninsigdtinietintcioienia 
Is your banking force sufficiently informed on Safe Deposit practice to recognize a prospect and sei] him when 


The conclusion is 
that the impor- 
tance of the de- 
ne partment in the 
smaller banks is 
measured by the 


did enter into contracts, 35 per 
cent made no distinction between 
individual, joint or corporate 
tenancy. 

“Only 8 per cent of the banks 
required a certified copy of the 
resolution of the board of directors 
of a corporation designating cer- 
tain persons authorized to have 
access, and out of the remaining 
92 per cent, 15 per cent declared 
they had never rented a box 
to acorporation. I would suggest 
that the 15 per cent call on the 
village council, the township 
trustees and the local board of 
education for some new business. 

“It is reasonable to expect that 
access to boxes in smaller banks 
might be granted in some in- 
stances without complying with 
the rules for indentification, but 
when 60 per cent of the banks 
report that they rely entirely 


Are your vault attendants competent to explain the construction of the vault and its protective devices in a 
Do you keep a prospect list that is carefully followed up? 


Profit and Cost Figures 

Is it the policy of your bank to keep the Safe Deposit Department on a paying basis or merely to serve as an 
advertiaing medium {or profitable business in other 

Have you compiled definite cost figures applicable to your Safe Deposit 

‘What is the size and rental charge of your smallest bor? 

In view of present operating dind replacement costs, do you feel that your rentals are adequate? 

your Go you to your rates far ene or move of the 


‘Competition does not favor it 


Majority of customers would cancel contracts 


ne 
CUSTODY OF KEYS: 
RULES FOR OPERATION: 
Note—Omit name of bank if preferred. be: 
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ass Production and the Bank 


The Banker Can Hasten or 
Delay Our Future Prosperity 


N the years immediately ahead the 
banker will occupy an increasingly 
important role. His opportunities 

will be greater and his responsibilities 
will be heavier. How great will be our 
prosperity and how long it will con- 
tinue will depend to a large extent on 
how wisely the banker extends credit. 
It is generally agreed by thoughtful 
observers that the basic changes that 
are occurring in business are for the 
ullimate good of all. When all busi- 
nesses except, perhaps, the 10 or 15 
per cent that produces highly-styled 
specialities or expensive luxuries, are 
organized for scientific mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution, then we all 
—bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
employees, all consumers —shall enjoy 
an unparalleled measure of prosperity. 
The banker has it in his power not 
only to hasten the coming of this great 
general prosperity, but to make the 
period of change less dangerous to in- 
dividual concerns. In determining to 
whom he will extend credit he can exert 
a powerful influence in favor of modern 
scientific methods of production and 
distribution. By refusing credit to 
those concerns that are not organized 
for scientific mass methods, he can 
swing them into line with modern 
trends and thus help them, while at 


By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


the same time he is protecting his own 
stockholders and depositors. 

The last seven years, during which 
the changes have been most notable, 
have been profitless, even fatal, to 
many concerns whose management 
failed to understand the significance of 
the changes and clung to old methods. 
Yet large profits have accrued lo many 
concerns that were quick to adopt 
scientific methods. 

Let’s scan the corporation lax re- 
turns for 1925, the latest year for 
which complete figures are available. 


N 1925, ninety-five manufacturing 

corporations —only one-fiflieth of one 
per cent of the total—made 45.5 per 
cent of all the profits. Two per cent 
of the concerns made 78 per cent of the 
total profit. Obviously then, of the 
total profits 22 per cent was made by 
98 per cent of the total number of cor- 
porations. In this group are the con- 
cerns —many of them—whose actual 
losses totaled more than two billion 
dollars. Of these there were 177,738, 
or 41.3 per cent of the total. 

It appears that this trend continued 


in 1926 and 1927. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has published earn- 
ings figures for twenty-two leading 
automobile manufacturers whose state- 
ments were available up to April 1, 
1928. These figures reveal that the 
total net profits of the automobile 
industry —exclusive of the Ford Motor 
Company, which does not publish 
sarnings statements —were 5 per cent 
greater in 1927 than in 1928. 

But —and this point is significant - 
when the earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation are subtracted 
from the total, we find that the profits 
of the remaining companies fell 24 per 
cent below their profits for 1926. 

It is apparent from such figures that 
the few large concerns that had 
adopted scientific methods made the 
bulk of the profits, and that the others 
found it difficult to compete profitably 
against mass methods of production 
and distribution. 

We seem to be, again, in a stage 
similar in its effect to that of about 
thirty years ago, when the smaller 
concerns were disappearing before the 
advance of the big companies. 

However, the methods employed 
then were different from the methods 
of today. The aim of many of the 
old-time trusts was to eliminate 
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competition by means of price wars, and 
then by virtue of the resulting monop- 
oly, to establish a wide margin of 
profit. ‘The most successful big busi- 
nesses of today, on the contrary, seek 
to realize large profits by making a 
small profit per unit of sale on large 
volume. 

Persons who understand best the 
true significance of mass production, 
realize that the large quantities of 
goods thus produced can be sold only 
if increasingly large numbers of per- 
sons can afford to buy them. In fact, 
the more far-sighted leaders realize 
that in order to scceed in this era of 
mass production, they first of all must 
supply the masses of the people with 
buying power—that is to say, they 
must pay high wages. Labor itself, of 
course, wants high wages, but it is 
realizing more and more that high 
wages can come only from _ highly 
efficient production. 

Henry Ford, one of the early few 
who understood the various ramifica- 
tions of mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, in a recent interview in 
London said: 

“Unemployment is caused by not 
paying enough wages. Good produc- 
tion is the thing. People are afraid to 
want things when wages 
are low. 

“Real prosperity de- 
pends on machinery. 
To those who say this 
will produce idleness, I 
say ‘It’s just the other 
way. It will produce 
work, for making 
machines means mak- 
ing more machinery and 
consequently you have 
more production and 
beller wages.” 

Ability to buy varies, 
of course, not only with the wages 
consumers receive but with the prices 
they are asked to pay for commodities. 

Fortunately, mass production by its 
efliciency enables manufacturers to pay 
higher wages and at the same time to 
reduce costs. To have suggested it a 
few years ago would have invited 
ridicule. Today it is accepted as a 
commonplace fact by those who com- 
prehend scientific mass production 
methods. 

Unfortunately, many concerns have 
not adopted scientific mass methods, 
and these concerns find their paths in- 
creasingly difficult in competition. 

I learned of such an instance re- 
cently. An old established manufac- 
turer whose annual sales were approxi- 
mately seven million dollars, for two 
years made a profit of only $30,000 a 
year, not enough to pay dividends on 
the preferred stock. 

_ Naturally his bankers took a hand 
in the management of his business, and 
one of their first acts was to employ 


consulting engineers to report on all 
angles of the company’s business. The 
engineers studied the manufacturing 
and selling methods both of this con- 
cern and of its competitors. They 
reported that the principal competitors 
were highly efficient mass producers 
and that the failing concern’s methods 
were antiquated and inefficient. 
Immediately they received instruc- 
tions to put mass methods in force in 
their client’s plant, and when they had 


Mr. Filene 


accomplished this step they succeeded 
in reducing costs to such an extent 
that the manufacturer,was enabled to 
meet price competition without sacri- 
ficing a reasonable profit. 

This instance is typical of what a 
banker can do to help a business to a 
sound footing. Aside from the pro- 
tection of its own investment, this 
particular banking institution saved a 
business from failure, it kept many 
persons at work, and it helped a con- 
cern to reduce its prices and thus 
benefit the buying public. 

In some industries that as a whole 
have been slow to adopt mass methods, 
a concern may be in a precarious con- 
dition without this condition being 
reflected in its financial statements. 

The official of a big bank recently 
told me of such an instance. About 
five years ago a manufacturer came to 
him for a loan. The company’s 
financial statements seemed to be 
satisfactory, but the engineer whom 
the banker employed reported that 
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the methods, machinery and policies 
of the prospective borrower were 
obsolete, and that the company could 
not compete successfully when its 
competitors, who were organized for 
mass production, swung into their 
stride. 

The loan was refused, although 
some of the banker’s associates who 
were accustomed to basing their deci- 
sions chiefly on financial statements, 
apparently could not understand why 
the request of such a seemingly desir- 
able customer was not granted. But 
the company now is in the hands of a 
receiver. 

Important as is the work the banker 
can do in getting mass production 
methods more generally in use, there 
is even more that he can do in the 
field of distribution. 

While manufacturing costs have 
been falling, distribution costs, on the 
whole, have been rising. The spread 
between the manufacturer’s selling 
price and what the consumer pays, is 
in many lines greater today than it 
was forty years ago. 

Some writers on business subjects 
maintain that the great volume of 
goods manufactured by mass produc- 
tion can only be sold by means of 
extravagant advertis- 
ing, high-pressure sales- 
manship and excessive 
service, all of which are 
expensive. In effect 
they say that mass 
production is the cause 
of high selling cost. 
The implication is, 
therefore, that low cost 
cannot accompany mass 
distribution as it ac- 
companies mass _ pro- 
duction. 

But personally, at 
least so far as 85 percent of the neces- 
sities and more ordinary luxuries are 
concerned, I disagree. If mass producers 
have trouble selling their products, it is 
because the masses of the people are 
not yet able to buy all they would like 
of both necessities and luxuries. A 
market easily may become saturated 
with any kind of goods because of lack 
of purchasing power, but the time is 
still distant when a saturation point 
for almost any useful and attractive 
product will be reached because of 
lack of consumer desire. It is all a 
matter of effective demand. Effective 
demand depends on the selling price 
relative to the consumer’s buying 
power. Mass production, with the 
help of truthful scientific advertising, 
holds within itself the ability to turn a 
considerable part of potential demand 
into effective demand, without re- 
course to expensive high-pressure sales- 
manship. 

Always it has been recognized that 
one of the surest ways tosell is to quote 
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a low price — quality always considered. 
It has been realized, too, that there 
are more persons who can and will pay 
four dollars, say, for a pair of good 
shoes, than will pay ten dollars. 

This fact seems too self-evident to 
deserve comment. I mention it be- 
cause its full significance seems not to 
be universally recognized. Otherwise 
we should see more concerns setting 
their prices so low that their products 
would all but sell themselves. It is the 
relatively high-priced products that 
call for expensive selling methods. 

I need not leave the store with 
which I am associated for proof of the 
fact that low prices reduce selling 
costs—and usually 


achieved only by large organizations 
with plenty of capital, which must be 
able to buy in such large quantities as 
to make mass production, with its 
related economies, possible for the 
companies that sell to them. The 
resultant savings are passed on to the 
retailer, who in turn passes, or ought to 
pass them, on to the consumers. 

These big selling institutions can 
afford to pay high-salaried experts to 
find the best methods of merchandising. 
of advertising, of selling, of stock- 
keeping, of accounting and what not. 
Thus the cost of doing business is 
reduced, and still lower retail prices 
are made possible. 
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the next logical step in the develop. 
ment of low-cost mass distribution. 
In this field of distribution, as in the 
field of production, an element of great 
importance is the banker. By showing 
the backward merchant-client the 
necessity for mass distribution and by 
helping him to organize along mass- 
distribution lines, the banker will be 
helping himself, the merchant, the 
manufacturers from whom the mer- 
chant buys, and the consuming public. 
Thus far I have discussed, prin- 
cipally, the banker’s responsibilities, 
To the extent that he fulfills these 
responsibilities will his opportunities 
expand. By increasing the volume of 
business through 


increase the total 


profits. 


stimulating mass 


Filene’s is a speci- 
alty shop much like 
other large specialty 
shops. But under the 
same roof we operate 
an automatic bargain 
basement in which 
goods are sold at low 
price with a mini- 
mum of service and 
selling effort—no 
elevator service, no 
charge accounts, no 
deliveries. The selling 
expense in the up- 
stairs store is much 
more than in the 
basement. 

The basement turns 
up an extraordinarily 
large part of the 
total volume of sales, 
and it earns a still 
larger proportion of 
the total profit of the 
store. It therefore 


methods, he will in- 
crease the amount of 
financing that busi- 
ness will need. 

But there is another 
field of opportunities 
inherent in_ these 
basic changes in busi- 
ness. 

As I previously in- 
dicated, most of the 
profits go to the few 
big companies, an in- 
evitable result of mass 
production and mass 
distribution for two 
reasons: First, mass 
methods call for large 
organizations;second, 
the small concern 
cannot — successfully 
compete unless it 
allies itself with other 
independent concerns 
in a single big organ- 
ization. The trend 


toward fewer and 


achieves to’ a large 


degree the purposes 
of mass distribution. That is to say, it 
reduces selling costs and increases total 
profits. It does this at the same time 
that it enables consumers to buy at un- 
usually low prices. In fact, it accom- 
plishes these two functions of mass 
distribution primarily because its prices 
are so low as to enable larger numbers 
of people to buy its merchandise. 

It is just this principle of mass 
distribution that has been proven 
repeatedly by the various chain-store 
systems and mail-order houses, and to 
some extent by the more far-sighted 
department stores. 

Now, no one realizes better than do 
I that mass distribution cannot be 
achieved by the small store operating 
entirely independently. There is a 
way out for the small store, but here 
is no place to discuss it. 

Mass—low cost—distribution ob- 
viously requires large buying power 
and knowledge of the best possible 
methods. These advantages may be 


I need not relate figures to prove 
how successful have been the chain 
stores. It is common knowledge 
among bankers and most business men. 
But it may be worth while to empha- 
size that the secret of their success is 
this: they have achieved, in large 
measure, the aims of mass distribution. 


"THE next step, I am convinced, will 

be the formation of great chains of 
department stores, combining the best 
features of both chain stores and de- 
partment stores, and to a great extent 
eliminating the weaknesses of both. 

Such a chain would comprise from 
fifty to one hundred stores and 
probably would do a total business of 
more than a billion dollars a year, thus 
comparing favorably with such indus- 
trial giants as the General Motors 
Corporation, the United States Steel 
Corporation and the General Electric 
Company. Such department store 
chains will be evolved soon. They are 


larger companies is 
apparent in several 
industries, but thus far it is probably 
most evident in the automobile indus- 
try, which has proceeded farther in 
adopting mass methods. 

In 1921, when mass methods began 
to be generally used in the industry, 
there were, according to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
eighty-eight concerns actually produc- 
ing and selling passenger automobiles 
on a commercial scale. Each sub- 
sequent year the number has decreased, 
until in 1926, the last year for which 
accurate figures are available, there 
were only forty-four. In six years the 
number has dropped just 50 per cent. 
It is not unlikely that in another ten 
years there will be only five or ten 
manufacturers in the field, but they 
will be the most efficient of the lot. 

Mass production and distribution is 
resulting and will continue to result in 
mergers. Department stores and small 
independent stores will form chains, 
and individual manufacturers in many 
(Continued on page 56) 
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¥ lassrooms 


in the 


Lobby 


Bank Setting for a 
School Exposition 


By Don Knowlton 


HE week of May 14 was a week 

that long will be remembered by 

the Cleveland Board of Education, 
by the Union Trust Company, by the 
school children and parents of Cleve- 
land and by Clevelanders in general. 

All during that week there was held, 
in the lobby and on three other floors 
of the Union Trust Company’s build- 
ing, a public-schools exhibition con- 
sisting of eighty-three individual ex- 
hibit booths, and embracing, as far as 
was possible, every line of activity of 
the Cleveland public schools, from 
charting administration and allocation 
of expense, down through the high 
schools and the grammar schools to the 
kindergarten, which brought classes 
into the bank every day and gave 
practical demonstrations of kinder- 
garten classroom work. 

In addition to regular banking 
hours, the bank remained open Thurs- 
day evening and Friday evening and 
until 2 p. m. Saturday, in order to 
give everybody an opportunity to in- 
spect the exhibition. 

The 150,000 visitors that attended 
the exhibition will recall it as the first 
time they ever had an opportunity to 
observe what the entire school pro- 
gram of the city of Cleveland signifies; 
the school children will recall it as the 
objective of many weeks of diligent 
preparation; the Cleveland school board 
and the Union Trust Company will 
remember it as a hectic week of rapid- 
fire action, detailed organization, plenty 
of hard work, and last, but not least, 
a feeling of genuine satisfaction all the 
way around in that the event proved 
to be a truly worthwhile accomplish- 
ment. 

Why hold a public-school exhibition 
in a bank? Merely as a means of 
getting people into the bank lobby? 
Or to interest the children, who will be 
the bank’s customers of tomorrow? 

These are good reasons from the 


bank’s standpoint, of course, but the 
real reason lies deeper. There is an 
indirect but a real tie-up between a 
bank, a bank’s customers and the 
public schools. 


"THE main job of the public-school 

system, according to R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of Cleveland’s schools, 
is to prepare every boy and every girl 
for their proper places in our present- 
day industrial civilization. The Cleve- 
land public schools, therefore, have 
gone far beyond the three R’s of twenty 
years ago. They are trying in class- 
room work to give the students a 
practical insight into commerce, in- 
dustry and the professions, to teach 
them something of the methods of 
shops, factories, stores, professional 
offices and so on. They are teaching 
all kinds of craftsmanship — weaving, 
metal working, pottery manufacture, 
commercial art and what not. They 
are developing the project method of 
teaching. 

A group of boys and girls, for ex- 
ample, will set out to build a model 
house and they will be thus engaged 
for several weeks. Ostensibly they are 


Girls from technical high schools baked cookies 


receiving lessons in manual training — 
in the correct use of tools. But before 
they finish they will have learned of 
what materials houses are constructed; 
the source of these materials and how 
they are assembled in the construction 
of a house; the cost of building a house; 
how it is financed; how to plant shrubs 
and gardens, and many other details, 
in the study of which the students will 
put to practical use the three R’s they 
learned earlier. 


When these children go out into the - 


industrial world they will know some- 
thing about building. Similarly, as a 
result of other “projects,” they will 
know something about machine shops, 
garages, factories, city administration, 
aeroplanes, banks, and a thousand and 
one other matters that are part and 
parcel of a practical everyday existence. 

Briefly, they will be industry-con- 
scious. They will not need to face that 
trying period between academic ideal- 
ism and the necessity of earning a 
living, which confronted graduates not 
sO many years ago. 

Nor is this all. The children learn 
not merely how to make fabrics, 
houses, tools, pictures, and a thousand 
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and one other articles. They are 
given standards of construction and 
taste. They are taught to discriminate 
between good products and _ poor 
products, both as to design and as to 
execution. Tastes determine buying 
habits. The children of Cleveland are 
being educated to select, in later life, 
the personal surroundings —furniture, 
wall paper, pictures, automobiles, gar- 
ments and what not —that go hand in 
hand with comfort and beauty and a 
high standard of living. 

Not only are the schools preparing 
their students to go direct from the 
classroom into industry: they are teach- 
ing them to buy the best of the 
products that industry 
produces. 


ent for an exhibit unit, and on this 
basis the entire banking quarters were 
surveyed, considering, of course, lobby 
and inter-office traffic, location with 
respect Lo officers’ desks and to various 
departments, and relationship to elec- 
tric outlets and so on. There were 
planned, in all, eighty-three individual 
exhibits. 

Having determined the number of 
exhibits, H. A. Bathrick, assistant 
superintendent of schools, who was 
placed in charge of the project, set 
out to schedule and assign the exhibit 
locations. First it was necessary to 
choose, from the great number of 
activities in which the schools were 
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and so on. The bank’s electricians, 
carpenters, plumbers and others, re- 
ceived a list of all these physical re- 
quirements and prepared for them in 
advance. 

In addition to the eighty-three 
standard exhibits, it was decided to 
present, at intervals during each 
exhibit day, and Thursday and Friday 
evenings when the bank was to remain 
open, a conlinuous program of classes, 
exhibitions and so on. For this pur- 
pose the bank built a stage, thirty by 
forty feet in size, in sections that could 
be assembled quickly. 

Meantime there was necessary con- 
siderable advance work of an entirely 

different kind. There was, 


for example, the advance 


A bank’s customers in- 


clude those who produce, 
those who sell, and those 
who buy —the component 
parts of our industrial 
system of which the school 
children, as they are 
educated today, constitute 
a junior section. 

What more appropriate, 
therefore, than for a bank 
to use its lobby to demon- 
strate to men in business 
and in industry the extent 
to which the schools of the 
city are preparing the next 
generation to take their 
places. Actually, the ex- 
hibition was more than 
merely a school affair. It 
was more of, say, a junior 
industrial exposition, as 
witness the amazing dis- 
plays of machines, devices 
and products of every 


publicity the  news- 
papers and over the radio, 
which was undertaken by 
the publicity office of the 
board of education. <A 
program was printed, de- 
scribing the purpose of the 
exhibition, listing the 
whereabouts of the respec- 
live exhibits, and setting 
forth in detail the features 
to be offered on the stage. 

Although the entire ex- 
hibition, of course, was 
open to the public, it was 
believed that the psycho- 
logical appeal of a ticket, 
which would serve, also, as 
an announcement, would 


be considerable. Conse- 
quently, 550,000 tickets 
were distributed in ad- 


vance, 450,000 through the 
school children; 50,000 


description. 


through the Union Trust 


bank statements; and 


In Cleveland’s technical 
schools exhibitions 
are not new, but it occurred to the 
board of education that there would 
be a distinct advantage in assembling 
the best of all the school displays into 
one big exhibition, centrally situated 
so as to be easily accessible to the 
general public. The principal prob- 
lem, however, was to find sufficient 


_ space conveniently situated, and when 


the Union Trust Company offered 
the use of its lobby, the arcades, and 
the second and third floors of its build- 
ing, the offer promptly was accepted. 
To plan the details of the exhibition 
there was appointed a committee 
drawn from the staffs of the school 
board and of the company. 

It was a big job, distinctly a job of 
organization both by the bank and by 
the schools. It is described here in 
detail, for the experience gained and 
the successive steps taken might be of 
practical use to other banks. 

The first step was to choose an 
appropriate location. A space four 
feet by ten feet was considered suffici- 


Boys from the Cleveland Trade School demonstrating their skill 


engaged, the best subjects for display. 
Care was exercised to make the 
exhibit as representative as possible, 
including a wide range of studies in all 
grades from kindergarten to the senior 
high school classes. When this task was 
completed the exhibit spaces were 
numbered and a definite subject or 
display assigned to each space. 


HE schools then set about the actual 

preparation of the exhibits, many of 
them starting several months in ad- 
vance of the opening date. The prepa- 
ration of each exhibit was assigned 
to a certain group in a certain school. 
As a result, the exhibition became one 
of the objectives of “‘projects” toward 
which school groups were working all 
over the entire city of Cleveland. It 
was discussed at length in the school 
newspapers. 

Each group preparing a display 
advised Bathrick of its needs —extra 
chairs, tables, signs, electric outlets, 
electric power lines, running water, gas 


- within the bank itself. 


50,000 through the public 
library. Window displays 
in all Union Trust offices likewise 
announced the event and invited the 
public. 

Another task —by no means a small 
one —was the provision of informative 
and directive signs, placed in front of 
the building and in various places 
These signs 
informed people up what stairway to 
go, where to find the elevators, where 
certain exhibits were situated. 

The final step was the establishment 
of a definite system for receiving and 
distributing all of the vast number of 
articles used in the exhibit. There 
were about eighty tables and more 
than a hundred display frames. There 
were pieces of machinery of every de- 
scription —lathes, typewriters, motion- 
picture projectors, kitchen stoves, looms 
and what not. There was, for example, 
a complete outfit for a dentist’s office; 
there was a section of a machine shop; 
there was a side wall of a house in 
process of construction. Such were 
the large articles; the smaller articles. 
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were numberless. A single display of a 
certain craft might contain from ten to 
fifty examples of work performed in 
the schools. The kindergarten ex- 
hibit, for example, required cupboards, 
chairs, a dozen different kinds of toys, 
graham crackers and milk; probably a 
hundred and fifty individual articles, 
all of which had to be brought in and 
placed. 

Mr. Bathrick moved his office to the 
third floor of the Union Trust Building 
on the Friday previous to the opening. 
A big room adjoining his office was 
reserved for the receiving and assem- 
bling of exhibit material as it came from 
the shipping room. Extra trucks were 
engaged. Mr. Bathrick’s men were on 
hand to identify and distribute properly 
all larger articles as they arrived. 

On the morning of Monday, May 14, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer contained 
a full page of news of Lhe event, with 
this streamer across the top: “The 
Junior Plain Dealer.” At the upper 
left of the page was this admonition: 
“Attend the School Exposition at the 
Union Trust Building,” and on the 
right, “This page is published as a 
contribution to the Public School 
Exposition.” The special page was 
continued in the newspaper throughout 
the week of the exhibition, and was 
edited by journalism students of the 
Cleveland high schools. Other Cleve- 
land newspapers likewise gave con- 
siderable space to Lhe opening. 

The effect was immediate. People 
began lo stream into the bank. The 


A display of the handiwork of boys from manual arts classes of the Cleveland Junior High School 


flow was continuous throughout the 
week, growing steadily larger until by 
Saturday noon the lobby was jammed. 
The total attendance count for the 
week was 150,000. 


BOOK could be written about the 
exhibits. One display of flowers in 
bloom illustrated the schools’ work in 
indoor gardening. Then there was a 
display of rugs and pottery made by 
blind students. Manual-training 


Demonstrating weaving as it is taught in the Sibley trade school for girls 


schools exhibited finished dressers, 
tables, chairs, and radio cabinets. 
There were excellent typographical and 
printing displays. Cookies were baked 
in an electric stove set up on the 
second floor, illustrating the work in 
the classes in domestic science. Posters 
and pictures illustrated art training; 
youngsters modeled elephants of clay; 
electrical students demonstrated arma- 
ture winding. One disp!ay contained 
a miniature peat bog, iiiustrating the 
formation of coal. A complete lunch 
room revealed prices and the kinds of 
food available to the students in the 
schools. Samples of school papers 
illustrated student efforts in journal- 
ism. Historical motion pictures illus- 
trated the use of films in the study of 
history. 

Meantime there was a continuous 
program on the stage. To avoid dis- 
turbance of bank routine during work- 
ing hours, the daytime programs were 
in pantomime. They included such 
features as a sketch class working from 
life, demonstrations by a chemistry 
class and by a class in shorthand and 
typewriling, a style show exhibiting 
garments made in senior and junior 
high-school clothing classes, a class 
demonstration in color painting, a 
pantomime by a dramatic club. 

The programs presented on the stage 
Thursday and Friday evenings were 
continuous from 5 o’clock to 9 o’clock. 
In addition to events similar to those 
staged during the day, each evening 
program included musical numbers by 
school bands, glee clubs and orchestras. 
All through the last part of the week 
motion-picture cameras were busy 
“shooting” scenes at the most interest- 
ing exhibits. 

Saturday noon Howard Thurston, 
the magician, who was playing in 


Continued on page 40) 
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PROFIT 


Colonel Holland Looks 
Into Banking’s Future 


By Fred B. Barton 


° OOD roads have hurt the small- 

(5 town merchant,’’ says 

“Colonel” E. E. Holland, presi- 

dent of the Farmers Bank of Nanse- 
mond at Suffolk, Virginia. 

“Take any kind of a trip through 
the country and you see it. Some 
country towns near here don’t have a 
shoe store or a furniture store because 
it’s so easy to drive a little farther, to 
Suffolk or Portsmouth or Norfolk. 
Business, in the small towns, constantly 
is becoming more difficult. 

“Yes, and it’s harder, too, for small- 
town bankers. When money is easy, 
like it is today, the New York banks 
cover the country with offers of money 
at from four and a half to five and a 
half per cent. We’re getting six per 
cent, but before long we'll be loaning 
money for less. We’re bound to.” 

“But can you do it?” I asked. 

“We can’t today,” replied Mr. Hol- 
land. “Right now we’re paying 4 
per cent on savings, and because of our 
conservative policy in investments, 
some of our securities are yielding only 
4% per cent. The margin is too close. 
It’s only the 6 per cent on small loans 
that saves us. 

“Eventually, I anticipate that we'll 
reduce the savings rate to 3 per 
cent. It ought to be done now, but 
such a move requires courage, which 
not all bankers possess; and it requires 
co-operation, which sometimes you 
can’t get. I'd like, if possible, to get 
other nearby bankers to reduce their 
savings rate along with me, but even if 
everybody else does hold out” —and 
here he was emphatic —“‘T’ll cut from 
4 to 3 per cent alone.” 

Colonel Holland, it appears, is not a 
man who believes in Santa Claus; that 
is, he does not waste time in wishing 
for something to happen. He believes 
that 1928 conditions are here to stay, 
and that bankers may as well admit it. 

I had driven several hundred miles 
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The Farmer's Bank of Nansemond, Suffolk, Va. 


to see Mr. Holland, over splendid 
concrete roads in North Carolina, 
representing a recent investment of 
more than $150,000,000, and over 
slippery dirt roads in Virginia. I was 
impressed and attracted by a country 
where flowers bloom in April and where 
peanuts and potatoes grow in the same 
soil and in much the same manner. 

As for the Farmer’s Bank of Nanse- 
mond, in Suffolk, it long has been 
famous. Founded in 1869 with a paid- 
in capital of $2,000, which later was 
increased to a maximum of $20,000, 
the bank has been called one of the 
richest banks in the country. In1919a 
2,400 per cent stock dividend was 
declared, 25 shares of new stock being 
issued for each share of old and a price 
of $300 a share being established. This 
automatically made the old_ stock 
worth $7,500 a share, a record for this 
country, outside of New York. 

Mr. Holland has been president of 
the bank since 1892—also a record. 
Few banks enjoy uninterrupted con- 
trol for thirty-six years. Few men ever 
get as much banking experience as has 
Colonel Holland. In his lifetime he 
has weathered more panics than a 
horse has teeth; he has watched banks 
come and go, and yet somehow he has 
maintained a good record for his own 
establishment. 


FOR all these reasons I considered 

that his viewpoint would be of in- 
terest to other bankers. ““What,” I asked 
him, “‘are you doing to make an old- 
fashioned profit in these ultra-com- 
petitive 1928 times?” 

“Of course,”’ he replied, “the margin 
these days is small; but even so, we are 
giving less thought to earnings than 
to safety. 

“The great danger with small banks 
is that they tie up too much money in 
real estate. In some communities there 
is an inadequate demand for the bank’s 
resources, and to keep its money busy 
the bank will overreach itself in real 
estate. We have seen several banks 


fail because they either loaned too great 
a per cent on property and weren’t 
sufficiently covered, or because so many 
of their loans were frozen that they 
couldn’t raise enough cash to continue 
in business. 

“Our policy in real estate is most 
cautious. We don’t own an office build- 
ing ourselves, because we confine our- 
selves to a strictly banking business. 
We consider we are custodians of other 
people’s money, and that the guardian- 
ship of that money obliges us to be just 
as careful as possible. 

““We don’t make excessive loans to 
our officers and directors. I can truth- 
fully say that we watch borrowing by 
members of our own organization even 
more critically than we scan the notes 
of our customers. 

“In making real estate loans, we get, 
first, a conservative appraisal of the 
property and then loan 50 per cent, 
or at the most not over 60 per cent 
of that appraised value. Even though 
this means that we have idle funds, we 
still prefer to have our cash in liquid 
form rather than to tie up too much 
money in real estate. 

“‘As a matter of fact, at some seasons 
of the year we do have more cash than 
we canemploy. What we do then is to 
send this money to New York and 
leave it out on call. Last summer, at 
one period, we had $400,000 thus em- 
ployed, yielding us, of course, only 4 or 
4% per cent, less the discount due our 
correspondent bank; but this was 
better than keeping the money idle 
here at home.” 

I asked —possibly a senseless ques- 
tion, but I like to be sure of matters on 
which I am hazy —whether all loans 
made “on eall’” in New York were 
guaranteed by the correspondent bank 
in that city. Did the New York bank 
share the risk, or was the risk, if any, 
carried by this bank back here in Suf- 
folk? 

“‘There’s a moral guarantee on the 
part of the New York bank,” Holland 
explained. “It doesn’t want to see us 
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lose any money in its territory. It 
does not actually guarantee the safety 
of any loans, but it does see to it that 
any loans it handles are sound.” 

Safety is the first factor the Farmers 
Bank of Nansemond seeks. Safety 
first; then liquid assets. 

“In making our investments,” Mr. 
Holland explains, “‘we pass up big yields 
and buy only what we consider to be 
safe. We select bonds that we are 
willing, if necessary, to keep. If the 
price goes up, as it did with some 
Argentine bonds last year, we sell and 
take our profit. If the price goes down, 
we hold them until maturity. At least 
we're sure of our principal. 

“T don’t believe a bank can expect 
to make big money as long as interest 
rates are as low as they now are. We 
here have witnessed too many bank 
failures due to lack of sound business 
judgment on the part of bank officers.” 

I told Mr. Holland I recently had 
passed through Henderson, North 
Carolina, where a modern bank build- 
ing had been sold at auction for less 
than the price of the lot; and I said I 
had heard of another bank, in States- 
ville, where the cashier had embezzled 
more than the bank was worth. 

“Yes,”’ the Colonel explained, “that 
bank’ had a capital of $100,000 and 
a surplus of $60,000, and the cashier 
stole $236,000. He shot himself in his 


hotel when the examiners came to 
check him up. That, of course, is not 
a new condition in banks, nor is it 
found more frequently in small banks 
than in large; but it is a condition that 
we also guard against. 

“Every employee of this bank, in- 
cluding my nephew and myself, is 
covered by a blanket bond. This is 
our insurance to protect our depositors. 

“Besides, we undergo two examina- 
tions a year by the state banking de- 
partment, and we employ outside audi- 
tors at two other annual periods. Four 
examinations a year. When these 
auditors come we tell them not to take 
anybody’s word for anything in this 
bank, but to satisfy themselves. We 
want them to see for themselves that 
things are all right, and then to tell us. 

“There is nothing spectacular about 
this extra measure of safety we give 
our depositors, but as time passes the 
public may care less for an extra per 
cent of interest and more for safety. 
And as long as we are handling other 
people’s money, we feel we cannot be 
too safe.” 

But then how, I wanted to know, can 
a small-town bank make its living? If 
it must buy low-yield securities and 
yet loan money at New York rates, 
where’s the profit? 

“There isn’t much profit and there 
will not be, as long as money continues 
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easy,” replied Colonel Holland firmly. 
‘For that reason many banks find their 
best solution in mergers. They figure 
that if two of them can lean together 
and reduce their operating expenses, 
they’ll spend less and make more. 

‘This is the age of mergers, of course, 
but personally I don’t regard a merger 
as a solution. Any time you put two 
banks together you get more officers 
than you want or need, and it takes 
three or four years for the surplus 
officers to work their way out and into 
other jobs. Also, you get many more 
directors than you need. A good board 
of directors is a necessity, but too many 
directors certainly are not a help. 
Directors don’t bring a bank much 
business, any more than does a long 
list of stockholders. 

“Not that I criticize directors; in 
fact, when we changed our capital 
structure back in 1919, one prime 
reason was that we wanted directorate 
enlarged. At that time, following the 
death of our cashier, most of our stock 
was being held by the widows of our 
original incorporators. We scarcely 
had enough good men to form a board 
of directors. We had a capital of only 
$20,000 and a surplus of over a million, 
and so brisk was the local demand for 
money that we determined to pay a 
stock dividend and keep that money 
employed in the business. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Most banks are happy enough if 

they can just keep their names 
out of the headlines on page 1. No 
news is good news. Or as somebody 
said, “happy the nation that has 
no history.’’ If you don’t get 
written up these days it proves that 
you're behaving yourself. 

But difficult as it may be, now 
and then a bank achieves—not 
notoriety—but fame. 

Such a bank is the Farmers Bank 
of Nansemond at Suffolk, Va. 


Founded just after the Civil War, 
when Virginia was flat broke, this 
bank was for thirty years the only 
bank between Norfolk and Peters- 
burg, Va., a distance of about sixty 
miles. It prospered amazingly, 
although two other banks were 
started in Suffolk during this 

iod and failed. The farming 
usiness was precarious, roads were 
bad, and failures were many. And 
so, for every reason, the Farmers 
Bank was able to loan money at 
advantageous rates of interest—12 
per cent was recorded in some 
cases—and the bank grew rich. 

Three months ago a friend of 
mine, who is advertising manager 
for the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, lent me a_ well-thumbed 
booklet celebrating this bank’s 
fiftieth anniversary. He suggested 


The Scene—and Why ‘This Story 


that here was a story worth the 
getting. : 

So I hunted up Suffolk. It is on 
a narrow neck of land, so tapering 
that six main railroads passthrough 
Suffolk on their way to Norfolk 


Fred B. Barton 


and the Navy Yard. The ocean 
cuts in with many inlets and bays. 
Within three miles is the famous 
‘Dismal Swamp,”’ about which 
Thomas Moore wrote a poem. This 
swamp has never been explored in 


Was Written 


full. Parts of it are impassable for 
the denseness of the underbrush. 


. Wild game, bears and even panthers 


(if you believe an old hunter there) 
live in this swamp. George Wash- 
ington owned a house on the edge 
of the Dismal Swamp and under- 
took a project to drain the swamp. 
Back in the thicket I saw the 
George Washington ditch—it runs 
five miles back into a hidden lake. 
All of which is very interesting, but 
it doesn’t bring any business to a 
bank there. 


It seemed to me that Colonel 
Holland, with the background of a 
rich bank behind him, could have 
something to say to other banks. 
He does. It is this: ‘‘Be prepared 
for low interest for five years to 
come. Reduce your savings in- 
terest, adjust your other expenses, 
and save where you can; but above 
all things, be exceptionally cau- 
tious about safety now. As com- 
poeine grows keener, the safety 
actor is more and more im- 
portant.” 


Colonel Holland, I learned, was 
for ten years in Congress, sat on the 
first budget committee of Congress 
in 1920-21, was for four years a 
colonel on the governor’s staff 
(hence his title) and is a real 
character.—F. B. B. 
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Trucks laden with textiles in Manchester, one of England's principal centers of industry 
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corner. With a dramatic sud- 

denness that seldom has been 
paralleled in the life of a great nation, 
there has come a confidence that the 
six years of depression, industrial 
conflict and pessimism is ended and 
that the long-hoped-for upturn is near. 

This change in public feeling, which 
quickly has been reflected in an up- 
turn in business activity, dates from 
the delivery of the current budget in 
the House of Commons. It was 
generally known that this year the 
government intended to attack the 
industrial situation with increased 
vigor, but few persons expected that 
Mr. Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would announce such a 
sweeping attack on the evils that have 
hampered Great Britain ever since the 
collapse of the world-wide post-war 
boom in 1920 and 1921. 

Americans, Canadians and others 
overseas, often feel that their burden 
of taxation is heavy and a drag on 
national industry and prosperity. But 
the truth is this: that judged by taxa- 
tion in Great Britain today, these 


( 5 Britain has turned the 


By Frank Plachy, Jr. 
Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


people scarcely know what the word 
means. The country depends for food 
directly on its great manufacturing 
industries, on which since 1910, taxes 
gradually have been increased. In- 
dustry bore the mounting load success- 
fully until there was added the interest 
on the war debts. Then the load be- 
came too great and the whole system 
collapsed. The system of municipal 
taxation, called local rates, has not 
been materially changed since Eliza- 
bethan times. It weighed most heavily 
on those industries that were least able 
to bear it and it constituted nothing 
less than an assault on the nation’s 
producers. 

With one sweep this system is being 
scrapped. The British are conserva- 
tive, and to an outside observer they 
appear so long-suffering, at times, as to 
almost forfeit sympathy; but this year 
they have demonstrated that when 
conditions become bad enough they 
are capable of most rigorous measures. 


This year’s budget has been called, 
appropriately, “the producers’ budget” 
because its sole aim has been to free 
production of intolerable burdens. It 
is an attack —one that even political 
opponents have joined in admiring — 
on what Mr. Churchill calls “Our 
Hindenburg line, a_ threefold line, 
against the triple entrenchments of 
unemployment, trade depression and 
taxation muddle.” 

The great difficulty against which 
thousands of manufacturers, coal-mine 
owners and other producers have been 
struggling is that local taxes have 
ruined their power of competing with 
similar industries on the continent. 
Many a factory, now idle or working 
part time, would be able to swing into 
full time if the load of local taxes 
could be lifted from production costs. 
Income taxes affect only profits and 
thus are not a drag on production. 
But the local taxes, imposed and 
collected regardless of profits or losses, 
gradually strangled all but the most 
prosperous industries and districts. 

The changes now announced by the 
government will plant the British 
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producer on an even footing with his 
world competitors. The principal 
changes outlined are these: productive 
property, that is, such enterprises as 
cotton mills, iron and steel plants, 
shipbuilding yards, coal mines, and 
other basic industries, are relieved of 
three-quarters of their local taxes. 
The railroads, canals and docks are to 
receive a large subsidy, all of which 
must be passed on in the form of 
reduced rates on agricultural produce, 
coal and coke, iron ore and limestone 
and mining timber. And there are to 
be no more local taxes on agriculture. 


THis means salvation for thousands 
of farmers who have been consider- 
ing emigration, and it means, too, that 
Great Britain, which has been produc- 
ing a steadily decreasing percentage of 
its food, will not be so utterly at the 
mercy of overseas foodstuffs in the 
event of another emergency such as the 
World War. 

There are innumerable instances 
like that of a coal mine that has been 
paying, for example, £4,000 in local 
taxes. The new changes reduce this 
amount to £1,000, effecting a saving 
of more than enough to reopen many 
mines, to give employment to thou- 
sands of men, and thus to start in 
operation an economically-productive 
chain instead of the vicious circle of 
high charges, low wages and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Of course, it has not been possible to 
eliminate the expenses to defray which 
the local taxes were imposed. But 
the government has acted on the 
sound principle that taxes are of minor 
importance when a nation’s industries 
are able to make money enough to pay 
the taxes without pinching. A debt 
that during a period of stagnation and 
bankruptcy appears to be of over- 
whelming magnitude, dwindles vastly 


in perspective when trade is brisk and 
profits are sufficient to take the curse 
from taxes. England’s debt is huge 
only if we key our imaginations and our 
viewpoint to the small standards of 
pre-war times. The present British 
debt will seem trivial, compared to the 
American debt at the close of the Civil 
War, if the present productive capacity 
of England again can be brought into 
full swing. 

One source of revenue that will 
substitute for the local taxes, is a tax 
of eight cents a gallon on gasoline. 
Even with this tax added, the present 
price of gasoline in England still is 
below the price of two years ago. Thus 
the world surplus and low price of 
world petroleum supplies has been 
made directly to serve a great national 
purpose. 

The gasoline tax does not affect 
gasoline or other domestic oil products 


Group of miners at a colliery near Birmingham 


Another scene at the same colliery 


produced from British coal. There are 
dozens of processes under experimenta- 
tion in England for producing oil from 
coal, and the tax differential is suffici- 
ent advantage for several of these 
processes to be put into commercial 
operation, thus supplying a market for 
more coal, more employment for 
miners, and a saving in the trade 
balance of an amount that otherwise 
would be paid for imported petroleum. 


NEAT to the all-important task of 

freeing industry from the throttling 
grasp of non-productive taxation, the 
government has undertaken, this year, 
to solve the problem of the national 
debt. Because of the trend of money 
rates the treasury has been able to do 
little, during the last three years, in 
reducing the annual interest charge, 
which has been accomplished to such 
an astonishing degree in the United 
States by Secretary Mellon. 

There has been prepared a program 
that will liquidate the debt in fifty 
years. A total of £355,000,000 annually 
is to be set aside for interest and sinking 
funds, of which £51,000,000 will con- 
stitute a sinking fund for each of the 
next six years. After the six years, 
interest savings, applied to debt re- 
duction, ought to accelerate the proc- 
ess. These seem to be huge sums for 
a comparatively small country, for 
India, Australia, Canada, and the re- 
mainder of the overseas dominions of 
the British Empire pay nothing to the 
mother country to help cancel a debt 
that was, partly at least, incurred in 
their behalf. Nor do they pay anything 
toward the support of the navy that 
protects their interests. 

However, the situation is not as bad 
as it may seem, because nearly all the 
debt burden is internal. This year, 
for the first time, England will receive 
almost enough from Germany, France, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Is Profitable Service 
for This Mutual Bank 


y Ralph B. Blodgett 


R. WALLACE,”’’ I asked, 

M “what makes this Farmers 

and Mechanics Savings Bank 

grow so fast?” T. F. Wallace, presi- 

dent of the bank, grinned and said 

“I wish it would stop growing awhile, 
and give us some rest.” 

That was five years ago. Then this 
great mutual savings bank had just an 
even third of all the savings accounts in 
Minneapolis, and nearly half the sav- 
ings deposits, in competition with forty 
other local banks. Its forty millions in 
deposits then were growing at a speed 
of two and a half million a year, and 
besides its ninety-odd thousand regular 
savings accounts, it had about sixty 
thousand children’s accounts in the 
school-savings division. 

A banker in the East had protested 
to me: “We don’t want to urge our 
depositors to save for investments. It’s 
hard enough to talk them into keeping 
their money in the bank, without 
suggesting that they take it out.” It 
seemed to me,.then, that suggesting 
the save-to-invest idea would increase 
savings deposits. I asked Mr. Wallace 
how it affected his bank. 

“This is a mutual savings bank,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘and the law limits our savings 
accounts to five thousand dollars each. 
But they’re spilling over this limit all 
the time, and it keeps us busy trying 
to persuade the depositors to invest 
their money.” 

A fascinating bank, this. Now it 
has fifty-seven millions in deposits and 
grows at the rate of four million a year 
on savings alone. Being a mutual 
bank, it is required by law to invest 
its deposits in the most conservative 
classes of securities, which of course 
bear lower interest rates. Yet for 
years it has paid a half of one per cent 
higher rate on deposits than have most 
of the other banks in town. A half per 


cent of fifty-seven millions is two 
hundred and eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars, which would be a profit of 91% per 
cent on three million dollars, a normal 
capital for a bank of this size. 

If the Farmers and Mechanics Bank 
was a stock savings bank and paid 
interest of 314 per cent instead of 4 
per cent, it would have more than a 
quarter million a year left for stock 
dividends, this in spite of the fact that 
for many years the establishment has 
held, it seems, virtually all the un- 
profitable savings business in the city. 


[ETS inspect the various depart- 

ments of this interesting institution. 
There’s the home-service department, 
in charge of Mrs. Sonja M. Wallace, 
who does a great amount of philan- 
thropic work among the city’s needy. 
She has helped them to establish family 
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Mr. Wallace 


budgets, that they may get a better 
living from their incomes. Many 
persons have come to her, first, with 
their problems, and later with their 
savings. 

Mrs. Wallace does, of course, serve 
thousands who already are saving 
something, but who save still more 
when they adopt her many practical 
suggestions on home economy. 

The Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank is restricted by the fact that it is 
a mutual institution. It has neither 
checking, safe deposit, nor investment 
business on which to make a profit, 
or with which to attract thousands of 
depositors who like to do all their bank- 
ing in one place. It cannot offer the 
convenience of other banks that have 
branches all over the city. It does not 
pretend to compete with other banks 
in any form of advertising, but it 
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of earnest thrift educators 
in many cities. They have 
performed splendid work; 
they have given millions 
of children many helps 
that will prove valuable 
in later life, and yet some 
of them frankly confess 
that not yet have they 
found the key to the situ- 
ation. On entering high 
schools where the system 
has not been introduced, 
large numbers of children 
stop saving and even seize 
the glorious chance to have 
a good time with the money 
they saved in the grade 
schools. 

A young college student 
shed some light on the 
situation when he said, 
“For the seven years prev- 
ious to graduation from 
high school, I kept our 
furnace fire going during 
most of each school year 
and usually had _ other 
chores to fill out the time. 
When I entered college, 


Miss Livingston 


accomplishes effectively all the purposes 
of advertising through personal con- 
tact. 

Why, then, does it grow so irresis- 
tibly? With all its profitless business 
to which other banks are indifferent, 
how can it pay out its quarter-million- 
a-year profits to depositors? How has 
it kept its deposits and profits increas- 
ing steadily and without fluctuation in 
the past decade, with every promise of 
continued steady increase? With allits 
disadvantages, how can it now hold 
104,000 regular accounts plus 89,000 
school accounts, nearly 200,000 alto- 
gether, and in a city that claims a 
population of only half a million? 

In seeking the answer to these 
questions I attributed much influence 
to the school-savings division, not be- 
cause the bank’s name and address is 
carried into every home in the city 
blessed with children —for a mere name 
and an address mean little — but mainly 
because of the way in which thrift is 
taught. 

Miss Grace Livingston, who de- 
veloped the school-savings division, has 
a deeper insight into the hearts of 
children than have most thrift edu- 
cators. Judging from all the school 
Systems about which I’ve heard and 
read, the usual line of reasoning is this: 

‘The habits that children acquire while 
srowing up, will cling to them all their 
lives. If we get them to practice sav- 
ing regularly throughout the grades 
and even through junior high school, 
they will have the habit so firmly fixed 
that they will continue to save through- 
out life.” Thus have reasoned hundreds 


however, I paid my room 
rent but I doubt whether 
I ever gave my landlady’s furnace a 
thought. I never missed the coal- 
shovel chore, for I had not acquired 
the fixed habit; in fact I felt relieved 
to be rid of the job. Yet while I was 
at home for Christmas vacations, 
where there was coal to be shoveled, 
I unconsciously did it.” 
This chap had tended furnace twice 
a day for the greater part of seven 
school years without fixing the habit. 
How, then, shall school children fix 
the saving habit by depositing once a 
week? 
Miss: Livingston, like others, has 
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stressed the importance of regular sav- 
ing, but she has woven the habit into 
the lives of the children with a stronger 
fiber. She does not encourage young 
children to save for far-off old age, 
business capital, or college education. 
She would have the little tots first save 
their pennies for a week or two for 
some bright toy, for practice in saving 
for little things leads toward bigger and 
better things —roller skates, a cart, and 
perhaps, later, a bicycle. As the chil- 
dren advance to larger purposes their 
vision steadily broadens. When high- 
school days begin, they can appreciate 
the advantages of saving for a year or 
more to fulfill some larger purpose or 
ambition. Some because they want 
still higher education, even will save 
for four years voluntarily. 


MESS Livingston has not merely im- 

posed on them a mechanical habit 
of regular depositing, she has instilled 
into their lives the habit of purposeful 
saving, the habit of looking forward to 
the fulfillment of their desires and 
their ambitions. She has strengthened 
their character, lengthened their vision, 
implanted a deep-seated habit of 
personal achievement, so that on ma- 
turity they naturally will reach for and 
achieve the larger purposes of adult 
life. She has made saving a happy 
habit. The children, saving for their 
heart’s desires, have taken home a con- 
tagious enthusiasm; who can deny that 
a good many parents have been inspired 
by their children to begin purposeful 
saving themselves? 

The effect of purposeful saving in 
Minneapolis is to diminish the multi- 
tude of small withdrawals. Although 
the school children withdrew $55,000, 
about a tenth of their savings, last June 
at the close of school, it all returned with- 
in a few months after school re-opened. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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in Business 


—Insurance 


Its Place in Trust 
Programs of Service 


By Albert Journeay 


T daylight on a certain day early in 
A 1918 I was doing guard duty on 
board the troopship Rhyndam, 
one of a convoy of ships transporting 
American troops to France. As the 
sun rose we could see coming over the 
horizon a number of what looked to 
be small black spots. As these spots 
came closer they took definite form and 
we could see that they were U. S. 
Destroyers coming out to conduct the 
larger ships safely into port. Those on 
the transports, knowing that they were 
protected from the unseen danger of 
submarines lurking beneath the sea’s 
surface, felt a greater sense of security. 
The convoy put on full speed ahead 
and steamed confidently into the port 
of Brest. 

Business insurance —coming more 
commonly into use these days —is like 
the destroyers coming out to protect 
the members of the convoy, in this case 
corporations and partnerships. With 
assurance of protection against real 
but unseen menace, these businesses 
sail on with greater safety and freedom 
from anxiety. There is far less chance 
of disaster on their journey. 

While business insurance is still in 
its infancy, it is growing rapidly. 
Underwriters, trust officers and busi- 
ness executives alike are rapidly com- 
ing to appreciate its value and its 
possibilities. The time is not far dis- 
tant when it will be a definite part of 
the financial program of practically 
every business. As men come to 
recognize its true value, few businesses 
will be allowed to continue without 
business insurance backed by a care- 
fully drawn trust agreement that will 
protect all of those interested in the 
control of the business. 

Business insurance is life insurance 
applied for the protection of a one-man 
business, a partnership or corporation 
or the owners thereof. It is applied 
through insurance on the life or lives 


of men who make 
up or own stock in 
the business or who 
through their knowl- 
edge, personality or acquaintance have 
become vital factors in the business. 

Trust companies are concerned with 
its two main forms—partnership in- 
surance and corporation insurance. 

Why the importance of business 
insurance? 

As will be pointed out later in this 
article, bankers will be interested in 
business insurance as a prolific source 
of trust business but they should be 
interested from an entirely different 
angle as well. I refer to the turnover 
in their banking accounts. 

According to one writer, Dun and 
Bradstreet reports show that there are 
not more than fifty concerns in the 
United States today that were in 
existence one hundred years ago. 
Moreover, of firms that were in a 
successful operation fifty years ago, 
less than 50 per cent are in existence 
today. These figures show that there 
is a very high mortality in business 
enterprises—that the expectancy of 
the average business is about the 
same as that of the average individual 
in middle life. 

If bankers should analyze the mor- 
tality figures of their commercial ac- 
counts, they would find this situation 
a big factor. Naturally anything that 
would remedy it would be to their 
distinct advantage and would excite 
their keenest interest. 

Business insurance is in most cases 
the remedy or rather the preventative 
that should be applied. 

The three main causes of business 
failures have been: 

1. Lack of capital 

2. Incompetence 

3. The loss by death of one or more 
key men. 

Business insurance may supply cap- 


ital in time of stress, it materially 
strengthens credit, it supplies the funds 
that enable a business to go into the 
market to secure the services of a 
worthy successor for the deceased 
member. It eliminate non- 
producing stockholders stock 
interest or control. 

The three main uses of business in- 
surance are to control the ownership 
of stock, to protect the interests of a 
deceased stockholder, and to provide 
insurance against the loss of valuable 
members of the organization. 

Usually a small group of men build 
up the enterprise. They would not 
like to admit a stranger to that group. 
They would like to confine it to men 
who have grown with the business— 
men who understand each other; who 
have shown by their records that they 
know how to conduct it successfully. 
If a stranger must come in, they 
want, at least, the privilege of select- 
ing him. 


HIS can be accomplished by enter- 

ing into an agreement providing for 
the purchase of life insurance on the 
lives of each of the members of 4 
partnership —or stockholders of a close 
corporation—in an amount equal to 
their holdings. Then when a member 
dies the insurance proceeds are used to 
purchase his interest for the benefit of 
the other stockholders or partners. 
The deceased’s heirs get cash for their 
stock or interest. The partners get 
the stock, or control of the full interest. 

A carefully drawn agreement pro- 
vides for a fair valuation of the stock. 
It insures equitable treatment for the 
survivors’ heirs, as well as the heirs 
of the deceased. If a trust company 
is named to carry out the agreement, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


For more than 36 years the Union Trust Company 
has believed that “Friendship is best expressed in 
Service.” And now, a great new building towers 
upward toward the sky . . . a substantial pledge 
that this friendly service will be maintained. 


Cwion Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 
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The Super-Speed Pro- 
tectograph imprints 
1200 checks an hour! 


The Todd Six-Unit 
Signer. 7500 checks an 
hour? 


THE BURROUGHS CLE 


the beginning 


As soon as the check became a common i 
for the exchange of funds, armed and jie 
mented defense was no longer adequate, hw 
appeared that subtle, clever operator, the duck 
manipulator, working out of sight, disa we 
ing before his handiwork was recognize | Me 
was a dangerous menace to business, }{ Ail 
is. But there is now an adequate defense agis 


him—The Todd System. 


| 
Today progressive banks and business lift | 
everywhere depend upon the Protectogr: i, to 
guard the millions of checks they write \ ly 
This machine shreds an indelible sdaacl line 
into the very fiber of the check pape 
easily-read, unmistakable amount linet 
cilitates check handling and defies the @fra- 
tions of the check manipulator. | . 


The Super-Speed Protectograph ing 
1200 checks an hour! The New Century nie 
at a moderate price, is the speediest, most yrs- 
tile and most completely satisfactory qeck 
writer ever devised for general busines Is 
Checks amount-written rapidly and 
cally on such Protectographs can be sifie’ 
safely with the same speed and econoll! 
those remarkable new machines, the Joli 


means 


ct 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK fk 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of 
check frauds by 
raised amounts. 

tograph is made in a variety 
of models, one for every 
check writing requirement, 
iced from $22.50 up. Only 
‘odd can make a Protecto- 


reventing 
1e Protec- 


We 


all their patented 


features, elimint 
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meant protection... 
more 


onmdum Check Signers. The Six-Unit Check Signer 
nd lit: puts the most nearly non-counterfeitable signa- 
ture known, on 7500 to 9000 checks an hour; 


* ir the Single-Voucher Unit does the same for 


disapar- +1200 checks an hour, relieving executives for- 
ever of signing checks by hand! 4 
5 Hak Ease of operation. 
nseagpss did when the first Protectograph was made— 

but now it means also modern, rapid methods 
nesshises and true economy in time and labor. The Todd 


e Todd means protection as much today as it 
tog: | ) System is used most, certainly, for its protec- 
| 


rrite qpily. tion value, but it also introduces new speed, 
mountiine new saving of time and effort, that make it 
apes} equally valuable as a measure of economy. 
ine tl The imprints of the Protectograph and the é 
the @fn-_, “Todd Check Signer have become stamps of 
a efficiency. They mean a fine-looking, business- 
hh vl ints like check. 
tury 0 | tel You can get in touch with a Todd represen- 


most Wy. tative at any one of the offices in all impor- 
tory dee tant cities. Or write to the address below. 


| 


Isines: 1s The Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
d ecoupni- vision. (Est. 1899.) 1186 University Ave., 
be sift! Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
conn} ly tectograph, Super-Safety Checks, and 
the Todd Greenbac Checks. 


FROTECTION 


eendac ty with 


The Todd 
Single - Unit 
Check Signer. 
1200 checks 
an hour! 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 

—e at the most advan- 

geous discounts from the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 

tion of America. 
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Thirty 


Ommissions 


to 


Old Depositors 


For Bringing in New 
Business in Savings 


By J. Paul Atwood 


EVERAL thousand depositors 

working on a straight commission 

basis acted as salesmen for the 
Chatham-Phenix National Bank of 
New York during its recent campaign 
for new interest accounts. The size of 
the sales force constantly increased, 
for as new depositors were added, they 
became part of the squad detailed to 
bring in additional accounts. It is 
very likely that few other new business 
campaigns have enlisted the aid of so 
many people. 

Within the past few years, public 
utility companies have been notably 
successful in sellling their stock and 
their products to the public through 
their employees. The Chatham-Phenix 
translated this idea to the banking 
field and sold its services through the 
efforts of its depositors. Friends and 
relatives of depositors were expected 
to make up the greatest number of new 
customers. The good will existing 
towards individual depositors was to 
be employed in selling compound in- 
terest accounts. 

The commissions were temptingly 
high. For each new account of one 
dollar or more, one dollar was credited 
to the account of the depositor-sales- 
man. According to the rules and regu- 
lations set forth at the beginning of the 
campaign, no old depositor could re- 
ceive credit for more than one hundred 
accounts. So far, however, no de- 
positor has produced that many new 
customers. Twenty-five new accounts 
is the present individual record. 

In addition to the “commission” 
paid to its old depositors, the bank also 
presented the new customer with a gift 
to mark the opening of his account. 
Men were given wallets and women 
purses, and so not only the salesman 
but his customer, too, was rewarded. 

At first it might even seem as though 
the rewards were too generous. A 
closing of accounts soon after the 


prizes and money had 
been collected would 
be an entirely unsatis- 
factory conclusion for a new business 
campaign. The Chatham-Phenix pro- 
vided against such contingencies. Com- 
missions are never paid until approxi- 
mately a period of a month after the 
termination of the campaign. Then a 
dollar is added to the old depositor’s 
account for each new account that he 
has brought in. At the end of the 
first year, if the new account does not 
carry a balance of $36, one dollar is 
subtracted from the account of the new 
depositor as a charge for the wallet. 

The Chatham-Phenix has thirteen 
branch banks located in business 
sections of New York. So far, four 
branches have drafted their depositors 
to serve as salesmen. The campaign 
at the 86th Street branch was especially 
successful. During a period of a little 
more than a month, 3,000 new accounts 
totaling $100,000 were added. The 
bank books show that the balances of 
the majority of these new accounts 
have been steadily increasing since 
they were started several months ago. 
The average new account now has 
approximately $35 to its credit. 

In all of the branch banks, the new 
business campaign has been conducted 
in th® same way. Local conditions 
affect the application of the general 
rules but except for slight changes, the 
methods are identical. Depositors are 
informed of the campaign by letter in 
which the conditions and the rewards 
offered are described. Five introduc- 


tion cards are enclosed. The depositor 
is informed: 


EACH OF THE ENCLOSED CARDS IS 
WORTH ONE DOLLAR TO YOU 


Write your name and bank book number 
on the cards and hand them to your friends. 
For each card presented to the bank on 
which a compound interest account is 


opened we will credit One Dollar to your 
account at the end of our June interest 
period (the campaign ends May 31) pro- 
viding, of course, this account is still open. 
One dollar or more opens an account. 

We trust that you are pleased with our 
service and that you will assist us by takin 
active part in this campaign which, wit 
our plan of compounding interest monthly, 
will enable you to build up your own ac- 
count and, at the same time, assist your 
friends by presenting to them this at- 
tractive and easy method of saving. 
Banking Hours: 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily, 
except Saturdays. 

Saturdays: 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


The letters and introduction cards 
were also displayed in the bank. Ad- 
ditional introduction cards were sent 
through the mails to customers who 
requested them. Posters in the window 
announced the campaign, but no other 
advertising was used. 

New customers were immediately 
enrolled in the salesmen’s squad. When 
they opened their accounts, they were 
given a copy of the letter which had 
been originally sent to the bank’s old 
customers, and they were urged to 
increase their balance by inducing 
friends to open accounts. It was an 
endless chain. The friends and relatives 
of each new depositor automatically 
became prospects. 

Several of the branch banks also 
circularized the people in the neighbor- 
hood, offering to the new depositors the 
novelty purse or wallet. But the 
personal solicitation was left to the 
bank’s depositors. 

Before starting new accounts, the 
rules concerning all deposits made dur- 
ing the campaign were carefully ex- 
plained. In the bank books, the ar- 
rangement concerning the payment of 
one dollar for the wallet by depositors 
not having a balance of $36 in their 
account at the end of the year was 


(Continued on page 53) 
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PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
a consolidation of 


The “Peoples State “Bank 
Wayne County > Home Savings “Bank 


(Effected February 15th, 1928) 


100 Banking Offices in 
Detroit 


MAP OF GREATER DETROIT SHOWING PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK OFFICES 


Capital Stock $11,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund $22,000,000.00 
Resources $300,000,000.00 
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PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Better Times in England 


Italy and its numerous other war 
debtors, to pay its own debt install- 
ment to the United States. 

This united program has been a 
hard blow for the socialists, who have 
been powerful during the last six years 
of unemployment and business de- 
pression. They are at a loss to know 
where to attack the government pro- 
gram because it has deprived them of 
so many of their grievances. 


FROM a long-range perspective, it 
appears that an even more important 
feature of the new British program will 
be found in the fact that it promises to 
halt a tendency away from production 
and toward trading. Industry in 
England has been slipping while fi- 
nance has been coming to the front and 
resuming its pre-war status. In spite 
of many figures compiled to show that 
further foreign lending is impossible, 
London has gone ahead piling up new 
foreign issues and the money has 
steadily appeared to absorb them. 

This, in a national sense, temporarily 
might have been profitable, but world 
history demonstrates clearly that na- 
tions that rely too much on trading 
and not enough on producing, even- 
tually step into trouble. The new 
program places no obstacles in the way 
of the nation’s financing machinery. 
It ought, indeed, by stimulating ex- 
ports, to increase the available sur- 
plus for foreign investment. There is a 
certain clever epigram to the effect that 
while manufacturers make the goods, 
merchants and financiers make the 
money; and it has been too true, 
recently, for the permanent well-being 
of the British people. 

Perhaps the most accurate index to 
the gathering force of public con- 
fidence, both of the British in them- 
selves and of foreign investors in 
British securities —not to mention the 
listing of British government loans by 
the New York Stock Exchange —is the 
increase in the value of London Stock 


(Continued from page 23) 


Exchange securities. For example, on 
March 19 the market value of 365 
representative listed securities was 
£6,945,373,000, as calculated by the 
London Bankers’ Magazine, and on 
April 20 it was £100,000,000 greater. 
During the first four months of this 
year the increase in value was £240,- 
000,000. 

The darkest spot in the British out- 
look has been its coal industry, and the 
processes rapidly being perfected for 
extracting oil from coal promise a 
solution to this problem. The next 
darkest spot has been the Lancashire 
cotton industry, most important of all 
the export industries. Cotton, too, is 
facing rehabilitation. There never has 
been any question about the quality of 
Lancashire’s product, but its selling 
methods have been hopelessly anti- 
quated and the industry, although 
depending on the export field, never 
has been able to present a_ united 
front. 

It is amazing that this highly in- 
dividualistic industry should appear, 
now, so open-minded to a plan that 
may mean a revolution in the trade. 
The Cotton Yarn Association, after 
long study of trade conditions, has 
concluded that the industry can be 
rehabilitated only. by widespread amal- 
gamation of mills. Its plans, when 
announced, were viewed sympathet- 
ically, but few persons believed they 
would result in anything practicable. 

The association, when it announced 
its aspirations toward a merger, agreed 
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to go ahead if mills representing 
2,000,000 spindles displayed an in- 
terest. To the surprise of everyone, 
130 mills with a total of 14,000,000 
spindles, now have expressed a desire 
to join such a merger and have sub- 
mitted their balance sheets for valua- 
tion. This great combination, if it is 
completed, will be comparable in size 
and importance, and in difficulties of 
organization, with the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation in 
1901. 

Much is said about England’s mil- 
lion of unemployed, but less attention 
is given to the fact that the population 
is increasing and that 1,200,000 more 
people are gainfully employed than 
there were five years ago. The return 
to the gold standard was a burden to 
the export trades, but they faced it, if 
not cheerfully, at least patriotically. 
Trade with the British Empire is in- 
creasing; from 37 per cent of the total 
in 1923 it rose to 45 per cent in 1927 
and grows steadily. 

Probably the most important change 
under the new program is solely 
psychological. People feel better. Any- 
one who has lived in England the last 
three or four years inevitably will sense 
a subtle difference in the industrial and 
social atmosphere, a change most ap- 
parent in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. In the six years following the 
war an average of 44,000,000 working 
days were lost in England through 
industrial strikes. The monetary loss 
was incalculable. 


THs expensive lesson on the futility 

of following radical leaders appears 
to have been well learned by the chief 
sufferer —the workingman. The phi- 
losophy of destruction has been tried, 
and it has destroyed, principally, it- 
self. The way now is open, under the 
guidance of men representing capita! 
and labor, who are honest, intelli- 
gent and capable, for a return to 
prosperity. 
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The Bankers’ Special 
Multigraph,designed 
particularly for use 
in financial institu- 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


OF Mew 
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Central Savings Bonk tw the City of New York 


the 
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50% of the printing bill saved 


The Central Savings Bank in the City of New York, one of the 


| leading mutual savings banks in the country, has this to say 
| about the Multigraph: 


“Using the Multigraph to print 
a number of the forms required 
in this bank, we find a saving of 
from 40 to 50 per cent over out- 
side printing costs . . . The 
Multigraph has been not only 
a money saver, but a great con- 
venience in supplying needed 
forms without delay.”’ 

As an example of what this 
bank saves, 10,000 of the deposit 
and draft books shown on this 
page were printed at a figure 
$118.48 below that of outside 


printing estimates. 


In building good-will, keeping 
contact with old accounts, and 
soliciting new ones, direct mail 
promotional work offers splen- 


sive banking institution. Those 
banks that have followed a com- 
prehensive and carefully laid 
plan of promotional activity 
have found it both successful 
and profitable. Here, as in the 
production of banking forms, 
Multigraph equipment provides 
the easy and economical method 
of producing material. 

Write for ‘‘Making Profit Mar- 
gins Wider,”’’ an analysis ofdirect 
mail promotion and the applica- 
tion of Multigraph equipment. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1838 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities 


did opportunities for the aggres- 
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Paper Company 


with these nine superiorities for 


aie The newly developed Hammermill Safety Paper is the result of months of laboratory research into the ques- 
Ben? tion—how ‘‘to make a thoroughly protective Safety Paper that will adequately meet the present-day need at a bond- 
paper price.” 

Hammermill Safety Paper, now available in an exceptional range of colors, offers not only the all important 
factor of protection against deubesilen but also the famed Hammermill quality and economy which have made 
Hammermill Bond, Hammermill Ledger and other Hammermill papers so widely used in business. 


1 


Hammermil! uces the 
pulp, makes ic into paper and 
sensitizes the surface for 
Hammermill Safery Paper— 


2 


Hammermill Safety Paper 
was develo; in the Ham- 
mermil! Lal ‘ories and is 
made under laboratory saper - 


all ia one mill. vision. 
Se 5 
Hammermill Safety provides 
an exceptional range of colors 
—blue, gray, shades of red 
and green and yellows —all 
ar, distinctive, attractive, and 
safer chan ever. 
< “4 Hammermill Safety Paper 
a offers a new thoroughness of 7 
: protective features and a new The Hammermill Safety 
Opportunity to give your checks Semaphore, surface chain de- 


more character, beauty, dis- 
tinctiveness. 

No matter where you are 
Hammermill Safety Paper is 
available to you through the 
lithographers and printers who 
serve your needs. Send coupon 
today for your sample book. It 
should bein the files for reference. 


ARMMERMIL 


SAFETY 


sign, and base stock water- 
mark identify even the smalil- 
est fragment of Hammermil! 
Safety Paper. They dis- 
courage the efforts of crooks. 
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safer, more distinctive Bank Checks 


The Hammermill Safety Paper NINE Superiorities from a protection standpoint are described below. These 
superiorities are worth a moment's study. 


The oongen will bring a sample book of Hammermill Safety Paper. Send for it that you may test and compare 
the protective features of the new line. 


HAMMERMILL Paper CoMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


3 
3 4 : 
Hammermill Safety has a The attractive surface colors 4 
splendid writing surface, contrast sharply with the ng 
which is immediately af- white base when a mechan- we ‘ 
fected by any atrempt what- ical erasure is made. eye? 
soever at alteration. 
6 HAMMERMIL; 
The base stock watermark, 
“‘Hammermil! Safety Paper,” SAF T ¥ PAP E. FR 
stands out clearly even if the MADE IN ULS.A . 
whole safety surface is re- 
moved. 
8 


Chemicals or combination of 
chemicals used together or in 
rotation affect the surface de- 
sign, and leave the white base 
with a brown, red, or biue 
warning discoloration. 


9 


In Hammermill Safety you 

purchase protection for not 
only the written amount, but 
also the dare, check number, 
Payee's name, amount oumer- 
als and signature. 


a 


Please send a copy of the Hammermill Safety Paper sample 
book. 


Name of Individual 


Position 


Our Lithographer or Printer is 


Address 


City State 


y io Attach this coupon to your business letterhead and mail today. 
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Matter of Form 


Simplifying Collections 
in Large Organizations 


By N. W. Kindgren 


Merchants National Bank, St. Paul 


HAT is a good form letter for 
collection use? 


Judging from the many forms 
we have seen, there is quite a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject. 

Many bankers, particularly those 
who supervise the services issuing from 
the collection department, would like 
to see and use the ideal form. Is there 
such a thing as an ideal form? 

As one who has been engaged in col- 
lection work for fourteen years in both 
small banks and large, I feel qualified 
to answer that question—and the 
answer is, ““No.”’ For I do not believe 
that a form can be devised to suit the 
special requirements of every bank. 

On only one essential point should 
all banks agree when devising for 
themselves the form that is to accom- 
plish the ultimate in satisfactory 
service, together with economy in price 
and manner of usage. That one point 
is —Simplicity. 

Some of the larger banks have 
shown a tendency to install and use a 
form that will take care of the greatest 
number of possible contingencies. Thus 
they write, at the same time as the 
letter of transmittal, a request for 
acknowledgment, an acknowledgment 
tracer and a report tracer, on the 
assumption that the receiving bank will 
be lax in these details and needs to be 
“jacked up.”” And in the same opera- 
tion, they must write the credit 
memorandum, remittance letter, ad- 
vice to customer and perhaps two or 
three more copies to serve as index, 
register and permanent record. 

While we propose to point out some 
weak points in this system, we will 
admit that perhaps it is the best 
available for that particular bank. We 
have never been there, and so do not 
know what their special needs are. 
But, before beginning with our criti- 
cisms, let us make a few suggestions as 
to proper forms for different sized 
banks. If your bank is of the com- 
munity kind, say half a million up to a 
million in deposits, or an average bank 
in the country districts, you will have 
no need of the elaborately conceived 
form of our large city bank. The best 
system imaginable for the small bank is 
the bound book register and letter com- 
bination. Any kind of letter will do, 


plain bank stationery, cash letter re- 
mittance form, or special collection 
letter. Be sure that any special in- 
structions are noted, such as Protest or 
No Protest, Delivery of Documents, 
and Disposition of Funds. Many 
banks are careless about specifying 
whether remittance or credit is desired. 
The register is numbered with about 
fifty numbers to the page, and in this 
are recorded all collections, both in- 
coming and outgoing. If desired, a 
separate set of numbers can be allotted 
to each, although it will work quite as 
satisfactorily to list both incoming 
and outgoing items and retain the 
numbers in proper sequence. The 
number corresponding to the register, 
of course, will be stamped or written 
on the outgoing letter,and thus when 
returns are received, it will be easy to 
identify the account for which the 
collection was handled. The register 
will show a description of the item, the 
amount, name of endorser and where 
sent. The credit to customer can be 
written on the ordinary credit form 
or on a regular deposit ticket, and the 
collection number should be copied 
thereon. Disposition also should be 
noted on the register by stamping the 
date under column headed “‘paid”’ or 
“returned.” The register for incoming 
items should provide a column for 
recording revenue derived from han- 
dling this business. This will make it 
possible for the bank to learn at any 
time, and without trouble, how much 
of the profits have been derived from 
collection business, and in using the 
register, we will show how all items, 
paid, or returned, can be made 
profitable. 


HEN returning an item, enclose a 

small envelope made for the pur- 
pose, and write thereon the number 
copied from the register, calling the 
sender’s attention to the fact that he is 
charged with a certain amount, usually 
fifteen cents. The remittance will come 
back in this same envelope, and you can 
check against the number on the regis- 
ter, thus identifying those who are 
prompt and those, if any, who are lax 
in compliance. This system eliminates 
all guesswork, and instead of tolerating 
the unprofitable sight drafts, you will 


DEPARTMENT 
We enclose for collection and returns. NO PROTEST 
64 interest Amount $200. 
et once if not #100, 
paid. 


Firet National Bank 
Te 
Chicago, Ill. 


In settlement of your collection No.__225 _Letrer_ 25-28 
Manufacturers Sales Go. | 100,b0 

let Nat. Ghgo 
Third Mational Bank 
hine City, Minn, 


encourage them as an income-produe- 
ing addition to your business. 

One reason why we champion this 
system, as opposed to many modern 
forms of the duplicate, triplicate and 
multi-copy methods, is that it is self- 
sustaining. It requires no supervision, 
no filing, no details of special applica- 
tion. Anyone in the bank can take a 
hand in it. 

In a larger bank, where the collec- 
tion business is of a volume necessi- 
tating one-man supervision, a special 
form of collection letter has many ad- 
vantages. The first is uniformity. The 
collection letter is easily identified and 
need never be confounded with busi- 
ness emanating from other depart- 
ments. Another advantage of a good 
form is the ease of handling items, both 
in sending and in receiving returns. In 
seeking these advantages, many banks 
make the mistake of attempting too 
many short-cuts to labor, and so defeat 
the very ‘purpose they set out to 
accomplish. 

Let us consider some of these mis- 
takes. 


A “tracer letter” is typewritten sim- . 


ultaneously with the letter of trans- 
mittal. This tracer is so placed that 
the carbon impression is usually in- 
distinct and such important details as 
numbers and amounts are difficult to 
read. This imposes a hardship on the 
receiving bank whose clerks must refer 
to their own files to determine the fate 
of one item out of many hundreds 
received from the same source. No 
space is provided for a reply, and where 
customarily a regular letter of inquiry 
meets with a response in kind, an ill- 
conceived “tracer” is apt to be treated 
disdainfully. We do not say that we 
would treat it so, but certainly there 1s 
nothing in one of these forms to indicate 
that the sender has given any thought 
to the subject matter beyond tearing 
loose from one of its fellows something 
that was not good for anything else. 
Then, too, these “tracers” are apt to 
be sent out at an earlier date than 
reasonable patience on the sender's 
part might otherwise dictate as the 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New No. 10 Rate Plug-Type 
National Vault Door 
—AT A PRICE THAT WILL SURPRISE 


A door with conspicuous massiveness and beauty to 
satisfy the increasing demand for a vault door taking 
the lowest insurance rate, without the usual cost 


~ 


You won't find these features in any competitive 
door without paying hundreds of dollars extra 


; : Wider clear openings to vault, with 

i. Polished steel hinges. 6. flat step, giving imperceptible rise 

. Yale and Towne combination and 

3 Compressor system-housings ma- * time locks as standard equipment. 


chined from massive castings. This insures permanent service on 


, National equipment by the largest 
4. Three-inch solid ornamented bolts. service organization in the country. 
5 Positive gear-type bolt work, oper- 8 Weight, 17,000 lbs. and up, depend- 
* ating smoothly without effort. * ing upon necessary vestibule depth. 


2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


0 We want complete information on your 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
ni age le 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. in 
CLEVELAND, U. Ss. A. O Daylight Robbery 0 Mirrored Partitions 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Sale 1600 South Main St. Paneled Ceilings 


Architects Bidg., 101 Park Ave. Tower Bidg., 6 N. 
SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | Depecit Vault 
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Thirty-eight 


deadline for outstanding items. If 
this practice is adhered to consistently, 
the offender may just as well become 
reconciled to an absolute disregard for 
these forms. 

Another mistake of which many 
banks are guilty is the attempt to make 
one form do the work ordinarily 
expected of several. 

And to emphasize the shortcomings 
of this system, suffice it to say 
that often we have wondered what 
it was all about—particularly with 
respect to transfer of funds from 
one bank to another, involving the 
notification of a third bank. Instead 
of creating short-cuts through the 
medium of confusing forms. it might 
be a better policy to get Lhe same results 


THE BURROUGHS 


by the more simple expedient of omit- letters are filed in one group alphabeti- 
ting them. ‘ally as to name. Bank letters are filed 

We, ourselves, employ a simple form in a second group alphabetically as to 
that gives us all of the advantages for city. Thus, while preserving for ready 
quick handling and easy reference. reference all letters of instructions, 
Only two carbon impressions are taken, we make them serve as an index, and 
although five distinet forms are written the collection letter can be located 
in one operation. These five are Letter instantly, regardless of whether it js 
of Transmittal, Acknowledgment, Ad- classed as “live” or filed as finished 
vice to Customer, Credit Memorandum — business, by simple reference to num- 
and Permanent Record. There is no ber. Because of its absolute simplicity, 
index, and yel we enjoy all the advan- this system is adaptable to the needs of 
tages of an index by a igs process of any large bank. Involving as it does 3 
filing customers’ letters. Each letter minimum of filing detail, it is easy to 
received from a bank or individual is operate and therefore also economical, 
numbered to correspond with the With this collection form, we fee! 
collection letter, and then filed in that we can give maximum service at 
specially constructed filing cabinets in| minimum expense. It is the “ideal 
the same department. Individual form” for us, because of its simplicity, 


Just Another Calendar? 


HE calendar habil appears to be 

chronic, not alone among banks 

but in practically every other 
line of business. 

Last “calendar season” my young son 
returned from his annual tour of col- 
lection among our neighborhood mer- 
chants (as did all his playmates) laden 
with no less than fourteen varied and 
sundry examples of the calendar art. 

By the end of the week, thirteen of 
the fourteen calendars had disappeared. 
The survivor received a place of honor 
on the wall of the kitchen, there to 
serve the household throughout the 
year. Now, why one calendar only? 
And that the least pretentious of the 
lot? As far as attractiveness goes, the 
one retained was not “‘one, two, three” 
compared with those discarded. It 
was printed on cheap, unglazed paper, 
boasted no illustrations and yet won oul 
in competition with gorgeous sunsets. 

In the first place, but one cal- 
endar was saved because but one 
calendar was 


By Julian M. Case flower subjects. The calendar’s major 

Dime Savings Bank, Detroit appeal, however, is Incorporated in the 

‘ date-pad which we had made to our 

around each so that notes might be writ- order containing a considerable amount 

ten on the calendar for later reference. of information imprinted on the proper 

I do not offer the above instance as_ dates, such as “Income Tax Due,” 

a recommendation for unattractive “City and County Taxes Due,” “Bank 

calendars in preference to those of the Open Tonight,” “Savings Deposits 

“art” style. This actual case, however, Received by the Fifth Earn Interest 
does seem to point out the fact that in from the First of the Month,” etc. 


spite of the lack of attractiveness, the Our hope is that this innovation will 
utility of a calendar is worth consider- make the calendar both more valuable 
ation. as a household item and a _ gentle 
With this thought in mind we en- | stimulant for additional business. 
deavored this year to strike a better In addition to the changes of the 


average balance with our own calendar. calendar, the envelope containing it is 
While we endeavored to maintain a_ imprinted in bold type as follows: 
high standard of quality from the Please Note! 
artistic angle, we made a real effort to We take pleasure in calling your atten- 
inject a usefulness which we believe _ tion to the new and unusual features of this 
adds materially to the value of our — ; 
calendar as an advertising unit. n our desire to make this gift truly 
The attractiv so foe Inoue 6 lied helpful we have incorporated various in- 
attractiveness has been supplie formation which we trust will prove of 
by a full-color reproduction of one of — value to you. 


Raoul M. de Longpre’s well-known The Dime Savings Bank 
With calendar 


wanted. Secondly, 
the secret of this 

particular calen- 1928 
dar’s desirability 


competition prev- 


FEBRUARY 1928 alent to the de- 


gree in which il 


- SUN | MON | TUE | WED | THU | FRI | SAT exists today and 
seemed to lie in considering the 
two things. One TRAVELERS’ CHECKS vastsumsofmoney 
being the fact that pluttiapramtamtum. 1 3 4. expended for this 
the calendar-pad 


contained miscel- 
laneous informa- 5 


pant OPEN 


tion that would, 6. 4 8 


class of advertising 


material, it would 
1 Oo 1 1 seem but logical 


LixcOoum-s | | Ore, that some effort 
perhaps, prove should be made 
useful during the to, first, cut down 
year. Also, it was dom the tremendous 
desirable because q ex 2 4. 25 waste undoubt- 
the numerals were edly existing; 
Net Oper > 
not only large and SANK OPEN page A ond, derive more 
clearly legible but 2 & 2 29 real advertising 
asufficientamount Brench value from this 
of space appeared medium. 
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“THE SAFEST OF SAFETY PAPERS" 


Keeping pace with 


Like aeroplane transportation has become the swiftest 
of mail and express service, Gilbert Safety check paper 
is now recognized as the “Safest of SafetyP apers.” Gilbert 
Safety Bond is a plain no pattern sheet made in white 
and colors. 


It has in the white sheet non volatile chemicals which 
produce a stain upon the application of ink eradicator— 
in colors—an even surface color plus the chemical 
treatment which shows up the slightest chemical era- 
sure that could be easily disguised if the check surface 
were patterned. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 
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the new commercial era 


Write 
loday for 


sample book show- 
ing various types of 
lithographed and 
printed checks on 
this new safety 
paper. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES.” 
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John Poole 


Inventor of ‘‘Cageless Counters’”’ 
for Financial Institutions 
and Others 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Do You Know 


—how much less floor 
space they require ? 
—how much less they 
cost to build? 


—how much less they 
cost to maintain? 


—how much less elec- 
tricity is used for light? 


It is Well 
Worth While 


for any banker, broker, 
building association 
officer or executive in 
any line of business to 
get the facts about this 
counter—its advan- 
tages—its economies 
—for this is the type 
of counter which an 
eminent authority 
characterized as 


greatest contribution 
to banking architecture 
in a hundred years”’ 


(Patented, June 12th, 1928) 
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Classrooms in the Lobby 


(Continued from page 19) 


Cleveland that week, appeared on the 
stage in the lobby and performed for 
an audience of thousands of children. 
Music was supplied by a ninety-piece 
school band as soon as the tellers’ 
windows closed at noon. The banking 
rooms, however, remained open until 
2p.m. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock, the hour the 
exhibition closed, there was set in 
motion the carefully-executed plans 
for removing all the exhibits and re- 
turning them to the schools. Every- 
thing had been arranged in advance 
and the work proceeded smoothly. 
Movers, carpenters, truck drivers, 
committee men, students and teachers, 
all co-operated, and by 6 p. m. 
Saturday the entire exhibition, as if by 
magic, had disappeared. The event 
was history. 

But had it been worth while? What 
were the tangible results? First, and 
most important, was the fact that 
150,000 Clevelanders had attended. 
Many of these persons, of course, 
would have visited the bank anyway. 
Some of them represented repeat 
traffic, but repeaters could not, at the 
most, account for more than from five 
to ten thousand. 

The chief purpose of the exhibit, 
therefore, had been accomplished. A 
vast army of Clevelanders had seen, 
spread before them under one roof for 
the first time in the history of the city, 
a complete and tangible representation 
of just what the Cleveland public- 
school system is doing for the boys and 
girls of Cleveland. Likewise, these 
same persons had seen the Union Trust 
bank lobby and banking quarters from 
the safe-deposit vault up to the third- 
floor balconies. 

In the newspapers, over the radio, in 
window displays and in many other 
media, the activity of the Cleveland 
public schools had received consider- 
able attention and explanation. Like- 
wise, the Union Trust Company had 
received commendation for its co- 
operation with the public schools. 


NE section of the motion pictures 

that were taken was used in a news 
reel that circulated throughout the 
country. 

This meant national publicity, 
both for the Cleveland schools and 
for the Union Trust Company. 

Another news reel covering the ex- 
hibition in more detail, will be shown 
in the various school auditoriums 
throughout Cleveland, thus keeping 
the affair fresh in the minds of the 


| students. 


In addition—less tangible but of 
equal importance —there was an ele- 
ment of good will in the whole affair, 
good will that was real and which may 
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continue long after the exhibition has 
been forgotten. 

Good will is something that cannot 
be measured in terms of attendance 
or in terms of publicity. The Union 
Trust Company demonstrated its will- 
ingness to co-operate in a strictly 
civic cause. 

It handed its building and _ its 
personnel to the Board of Education, 
without reservation in order that 
Clevelanders might be shown the 
work the Cleveland public schools are 
doing in preparing the younger genera- 
tion for its various roles in the modern 
industrial world. The effect on the 
public was well expressed by Florence 
LaGanke in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
She wrote: 

“Having just come from the ex- 
hibition put on by the Cleveland public 
schools I cannot decide who is to be 
congratulated the most. Shall we say 
the school board and teaching staff, 
shall we say the children, or the 
parents of such bright children, or the 
city of Cleveland itself for fostering 
such a remarkable school system? 

“We ought to pause, too, and give 
thanks to the Union Trust Company, 
which loaned, not a lobby, as I said 
incorrectly on Monday, but lobbies. 
At every turn, upstairs, downstairs, in 
the highways and the byways, one 
saw exhibits. 

“IT planned to spend one-half hour 
going through the exhibits, and I 
left relectantly at the end of one and 
one-half hours, and then it was just 
because I was tired and hungry. I had 
not seen everything.” 


The Diary of an lowa 
Draft 


ONDAY. A customer bought from 

an Iowa bank a draft on a Chicago 

bank, and paid for it by a check on the 
Iowa bank. 

Tuesday. The customer cashed a 
check on the Iowa bank for $110, 
which left an overdraft of $133, and at 
the close of business on that day, the 
Iowa bank had a credit balance with 
the Chicago bank for $123. 

Wednesday. The Iowa bank closed 
its doors, and the customer claimed 
that he was a preferred creditor of the 
Iowa bank, the Chicago bank having 
refused payment of the draft, as it had 
applied the credit balance of the Iowa 
bank to an indebtedness from that 
bank to the Chicago bank. 

The Iowa Supreme Court ruled, how- 
ever, that the customer was an ordinary 
creditor only, in the recent case 
Leach vs Plymouth 212 N. W. 310. 
—M. L. H. 
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For the Motorist Depositor: 


A GARAGE IN 


HIS BANK BUILDING 


For the first time, a large metropolitan 
bank has built into its own building a 
Storage Garage, and offers parking 
facilities to its customers. 


This modern interpretation of service 
is a progressive step— indicative in the 
case of the First National Bank in 
Detroit, of forward-looking policies 
maintained for 65 years. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


939992959 DIDI MR CCE 


CEE 
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4 To those who ARE 

Barrel Bank Users 
af ah And to those who ARE NOT 
y 3 We want to send asample 

of OUR BARREL BANK 


SUPERIOR Design 
SUPERIOR Construction 
SUPERIOR Workmanship 


PRICED LOWER 

ee Bankers Thrift Corporation 
ae 2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 
— 


Bullion or 
Books— 


[Patent applied for) 


The“ Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


is equally suitable for carrying 
Bullion or Books. 

Its construction is unique in 
that it is one welded unit of 
smooth, hard steel that won’t 
solinter and wear out—with 
nothing to work loose and noth- 
ing to revair. It rolls on Ball 
Bearing Rubber Tired Wheels— 
easily, noiselessly. 


© 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Box 27 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


THE 
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“Wish You Were Here—” 


VERYBODY likes a vacation — 

except the man who arranges them. 
Practically every problem dealing with 
the personnel of a bank can be solved 
by the adoption of strict rules to which 
everyone must conform. But with 
vacations it is different. When il comes 
to arranging vacations, rules are hon- 
ored more in the breech than in the 
performance. In the nature of the 
case, every officer and employee of a 
bank wants a different kind of vaca- 
tion, and general rules as to the when 
and how of vacations must always be 
subject to numerous exceptions. 

Two surveys of the vacation prac- 
tices of New York City banks dem- 
onstrate this most forcibly. The first 
survey was conducted by means of an 
ordinary questionnaire, and each of 
the banks set forth its rules; the second 
survey was based upon personal inter- 
views with officers of these banks and 
the exceptions frequently became more 
apparent than the rules. 

With few exceptions every New York 
City bank believes in long: vacations, 
so long as the efficiency of the bank is 
maintained at its usual level. In 
practice this usally means a two weeks 
vacation for employees; a month or 
six weeks for officers. Tlowever, a 
number of the banks are realizing the 
value of long vacations and in some 
instances, the two-week period is giving 
way to a three- or four- week vacation. 


HE Bank of New York and Trust 

Company has instituted a_ three- 
week summer vacation for the majority 
of its employees. The pages, however, 
get a full month. The bank feels that 
these boys miss the vacation of their 
recently ended school days and that 
they need the extra time in the summer 
to develop themselves physically. 

The Mercantile branch of the Sea- 
board National Bank has a ruling 
which provides that new employees 
shall be allowed only a one-week vaca- 
tion. But here again the rules gives 
way to the exception and, in this case, 
the exceptions constitute the majority. 
A department head will always ar- 
range a two-week vacation for a new 
employee who is doing good work. In 
arranging vacations, this bank gives 
priority according to length of service. 
If an employee who has been with the 
bank for several years asks for a certain 
vacation period, and another employee 
asks for the same time, the first man is 
given those particular two weeks. New 
employees get their holidays at the end 
of the season, after everyone else has 
come back. 

The majority of banks prefer to have 
all their employees take their vacations 
in July and August. At best, they 
figure, the vacation period is a time of 
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some confusion and the later it begins 
and the earlier it ends the better they are 
pleased. Answering the written ques- 
tionnaire, fourteen banks reported that 
vacations must be taken during desig- 
nated months, while four banks stated 
that they were willing to allow em- 
ployees to take their vacations at any 
time of the year. An employee of one 
bank always takes his vacation around 
Christmas so that he can go south to 
visit his family and spend Christmas 
and New Year with them. His bank 
has no objection to this arrangement 
since it in no way interferes with his 
work. 


IKEWISE, the average bank looks 

with doubt upon a vacation that is 
broken up into short periods. They 
feel that although the employee may 
actually have had a long vacation, 
when it is taken in short stretches, 
the advantages of complete rest and 
relaxation do not easily accrue, and the 
employee is apt to be restless during 
the entire summer. He is always 
either getting ready to leave or just 
coming back. 

There is considerable uniformity in 
the payment of wages for vacation 
periods. 

Of the banks that answered the 
question relating to vacation wages, 
fifteen stated that they pay employees 
for the entire vacation period in ad- 
vance of the vacation; one bank re- 
ported that it paid after the employee 
had returned, and three said that they 
gave to the employee the option of 
receiving the pay envelope either before 
or after the vacation. 

The Corn Exchange Bank not only 
pays its employees in advance, but 
gives a vacation bonus to every em- 
ployee before he leaves for his holiday; 
unmarried employees are given $50, 
married men $100. 

No rule can adequately take care of 
the Saturday before the vacation 
problem. If employees are regularly 
allowed this Saturday, the bank would 
find itself in a difficult position; em- 
ployees whose vacations end with the 
Saturday do not report for work until 
the following Monday, and if employees 
whose vacations begin on Monday are 
not in the office on the Saturday, the 
bank is distinctly short-handed. How- 
ever, if an employee especially desires 
to catch a train on Saturday morning, 
and there is no other train during the 
day which he can take, it is only 
reasonable to expect that the bank will 
permit him to catch his train. The 
Chatham-Phenix Bank gives its em- 
ployees, whenever requested, the Sat- 
urday preceding their vacation. The 
Seaboard National Bank reports that 
they allow employees to leave Friday 
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Forty-three 


BANKS 


Sr. Louts, Missourt 
139 ft. wide and 50 ft. deep, 10 stories, 
to be completed February, 1929. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
LoveLanp, CoLtorapo 
50 ft. wide and 80 ft. deep, 2 stories, 
to be completed January, 1929. 


LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Loutsvitte, Kentucky 
75 ft. wide and 175 ft. deep, 4 stories, | 
to be completed March, 1929. | 


NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
the 
St. Louis BANK & EQUIPMENT Co. 


gn - 


CAR 


CASS AVENUE BANK 
Sr. Louts, Missourt 
130 ft. wide and 60 ft. deep, 
one story and mezzanine, to 

be completed July, 1928 


AL 
BANK 


CARBONDALE NATIONAL BANK 
Carsonpate, ILLINoIs 
32 ft. wide and 70 ft. deep, 2 stories, 
to be completed 


HOME NATIONAL BANK 
Exotn, 
80 ft. wide and 110 ft. deep, irregular shaped lot, 
15 stories, to be completed July, 1929 


ember, 1928, 


Engineers and Builders of 
BANKS EXCLUSIVELY 


As each of these banks is completed, we 
prepare for distribution photographs 
of the finished projects—exteriors, in- 
teriors and floor plans. This provides 
unsurpassed material for future study, 
calculations and comparison. 


SEDALIA NATIONAL BANK 
Sepauta, Missourt 
27 ft. wide and o fe 
to be completed 


. deep, 2 stories, 
ecember, 1928. 


Even though it may be several years 
before you will be ready to consider 
improvements, if you are interested in 
receiving these photographs, we will 
be glad to send them to you as they are 
published. Use this coupon: 


St. Louis Bank Buitpinc & EquipMent Co., 
Ninth and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, U.S. A. 

Without cost or obligation, please send us your 
bank photographs and literature as published. 


Address ees SES CHIPPEWA TRUST COMPANY 
. wide and 118 ft. 2 stories, 
Naas OF cls | to be completed January, 1929. 


> 
SOUTH SIDE TRUST COMPANY 
n 
e 
| 
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be 


resist every conceivable attack. The 


banker wants. The vault maker must 
integrity must be above reproach. 


to demonstrate the ability of York to 


BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON MIAMI 
CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 
CLEYELAND NEW YORK 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSTON 8T. LOUIS 


uit 


4 = 


Walker & Weeks, Cleveland Architects 
John Gill & Sons, Cleveland Contractors 


equipment and personnel in his factory to do the class of work the 


The vault of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland is shown here 


largest complete bank vault to a single nest of safe deposit boxes. 
YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


ILE 


Points to Consider When 
Contracting for a Vault 


HEN a banker selects a manufacturer to build his vault, there are 
many vital factors which must be considered. The material and 
design of the vault entrance must meet the most rigid requirements. 
The lining and reenforcing of the vault proper must be planned to 


manufacturer must have the . 
be financially responsible. His 3 


fulfill any contract, from the 


8AN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 
MONTREAL 
PARIS, FRANCE 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


’ 


TN 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland shown here is one of 
the many that have York vault 
equipment. Their circular vault 
door is the largest ever built. Its 
net solid thickness including 
Infusite (York's non-burnable 
metal) is 48 inches. This great 
's weight is so delicately balanced 
|! that one man can easily swing it. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, NY. 


BETTER COIN TOOLS 
STRONG 
FEL BETTER COIW TELLERS 


Coin Wrappers, Currency 
Straps, Tubular Wrap- 


Manual Counters, Wrap- 


Sold By Leading Bank Stationers _\s 
The C. L. Downey Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
941.943-945-947 Clark Street 
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afternoon whenever possible. The 
Corn Exchange gives Saturday off only 
rarely. The Hanover National Bank 
gives Saturdays only in some cases, 
And so it goes. 

A number of New York City banks 
manage to get through the vacation 
period without taking on any additional 
help. But substitutes are frequently 
necessary. The Harlem branch of the 
Corn Exchange Bank gives the ad 
interim job to sons, nephews or other 
relatives of good customers, and oc- 
casionally to college men. Usually, 
only one man is taken on for the 
summer, and he keeps his job for 
several months, doing the work of 
anyone who happens to be taking a 
vacation. 


"THE employee who draws a vacation 

period covering either the Fourth of 
July or Labor Day is apt to be out of 
luck. Most banks do not extend the 
vacation period because it includes a 
legal holiday upon which the employee 
would not be working in any case. 
However, again, exceptions are made, 
and if an employee asks for extra time 
because his vacation period has cheated 
him of time that he would ordinarily 
get, his request is not infrequently 
granted. 

A number of banks are inducing their 
employees to enroll for the Citizen 
Military Training Camps. The Bank 
of New York and Trust Company, for 
instance, gives an extra week to men 
who are going to Plattsburg, although 
the training period must be taken dur- 
ing the regular vacation time. This 
bank feels that the military training 
will benefit its employees, giving them a 
more vigorous vacation, and so it is 
doing “missionary’’ work to induce 
employees to spend their vacations at 
Plattsburg. This year the bank 
expects to have a large group of men 
going to the training camp. 

Large organization fields other than 
banking, have special staffs which 
investigate the rosy promises of board- 
ing house and hotel prospectus and 
advise their employees where to go for 
their vacation. Few banks maintain 
such a service, but banks with well- 
organized travel departments do buy 
tickets for employees, make reserva- 
tions, etc. 

Officers and executives are rarely 
bound by the rules governing em- 
ployees, although New York City 
banks do make rigid vacation rules for 
their officers—and then break them. 
One bank reports that executives are 
bound by the same rules governing 
other employees. Four banks give 
senior officers a month, junior officers 
three weeks, and other executives only 
two weeks. One bank gives officers @ 
month and executives two weeks, and 
four banks have no rigid rule —which 
is, after all, the best way.—A. W. F 
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After Inflation—What ? 


(Continued from page 7) 


The values at time of maturity govern 
the worth of loans. 

Manifestly, the bank nearest straight 
commercial in the character of its 
business is in the best situation, since 
its loans are for quicker turns. There- 
fore, the savings bank loaning on real 
estate is likely to experience great 
shrinkage, but its margins are large 
enough to allow for shrinkage. A real 
estate mortgage to run five years 
should not exceed 40 per cent of the 
present value of the property and if 
that limit is not exceeded, a return of 
100 per cent, of principal may be 
anticipated for the reason that, except 
in a boom section like Florida, real 
estate values do not fluctuate in five 
years as much as the 60 per cent 
margin represents. A Florida boom, 
of course, may collapse so quickly 
that prices shrink to almost nothing 
in a few weeks because of the great 
number of speculative holders of a 
panicky disposition. 

In the great corn growing sections 
of lowa, eastern Nebraska and northern 
Missouri, the prices of land sky- 
rocketed after the war to a greater 
extent, probably, than in any other 
part of the country, and all other 
values were predicated to a large 
degree upon land values. Town real 
estate, farm equipment and _ live 
stock and corporate stocks representing 
enterprises dependent upon farming, 
took on the color of gold because farm- 
ing was the most highly profitable 
line o: endeavor known to man. 
“Was” fits the case. Those bankers 
who based loans upon anticipated 
values rather than present values, 
emerged with small losses, while others 
were tenderly cared for by the state 
banking departments. 

This is not to say that there cannot 
be healthy growth, even considerable 
excitement, without throwing a scare 
into every note holder in the vicinity. 
Business prosperity in the United 
States is predicated on growth —and 
without it, business stagnates. Here, 
again, the banker must be wiser than 
Solomon, more astute than Aristotle 
and as dogmatic as Caesar, to judge 
between proper expansion and danger- 
ous inflation and lay his course accord- 
ing to his judgment. The bank that 
does not go along with the procession, 
even lead the march, when the town 
begins to perk up from any cause, 
suffers loss of prestige, which is only 
as it should be. Banks, by the nature 
of the business, are naturally con- 
stituted leaders, with the responsibility 
of leadership. Set over against this 
responsibility, however, is another 


obligation, namely, the duty to the 
depositors and stockholders to say 
no,” when wildcat loans are proposed. 


NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


depositor. 


your pocket checks. 


PEERLESS 
Pocket Check Covers 


No Stubs ~~ No Binding = No Pass Book 


FITS THE VEST POCKET 


Peerless Pocket Check Covers save nearly one-third 
paper, all of the binding, and the Pass Book. 


Simple of operation and promotes accuracy on part 


If you are in the market for covers or checks, do not buy until 
you have asked us for a free sample of this book. 


Sold direct or through your regular supply house. 
When asking for sample, please name concern who furnishes 


Ekonomik Bank Check Company 


450 West Superior St., CHICAGO 
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After inflation—what? Inevitable 
shrinkage of values; and values placed 
on things constitute the basis of 
credits. Any economist will tell you 
that money is not wealth, but a mere 
measure of wealth; and that wealth 
consists of goods —things. The goods 
or things possessed by the borrower 
may have to be sold to pay his notes. 
What will they be worth at maturity? 

Some of this reads like preaching; 
some like a lecture by one assuming to 
know all there is to know; and some 
smacks of scolding. Parts of the 
article even belong in the primary 
class. But it all has needed to be said 
if only for the sake of a reminder. 


The Bank a Farm Bureau 


BANK in Oshkosh, Wis., has 
doubled the number of its farmer 
patrons by conducting a farm bureau. 
Farmers go to the bank in large num- 
bers to get help on their farm problems 
and the director of the bureau also 
goes to the farms. He tries to become 
personally acquainted with all the 
farmers and their families. He has 
driven his car thousands of miles 
through the country in calling on the 
farmers. 
This bank has encouraged the im- 
portation of many head of pure bred 
cattle into its county. 
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58 Officers 
And Their Experience 


In the day’s work, this bank 
| draws on the fund of techni- 
os cal knowledge and experience 
accumulated by its 58 officers. 


Their banking experience, 
if expressed collectively, would 
total more than 400,000 days 


CONTINENTAL 
= NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


THE BURROUGHS 


Opportunity in Business 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 26) 


all parties are assured that it will be 
execuled according to the letter of the 
agreement and with impartiality and 
dispatch. 

Business insurance needs the trust 
company, especially where the amount 
involved is large. 

From the trust company’s  stand- 
point, business insurance agreements 
are particularly attractive. While the 
agreement is nol always easy lo obtain, 
because ordinarily it must be sold to a 
group of men each of whom it must 
satisfy in every particular, nevertheless 
when it is consummated, it usually 
involves a trust of considerable size. 
The fees are ample and the work re- 
quired is not great. Moreover, the 
individuals entering into the agreement 
usually are prompted to set their own 
houses in order at the same time and 
in addition to the business insurance 
trust, the trust company usually ob- 
tains the wills and insurance trusts of 
each of the individuals. 

The proper development of business 
insurance requires a broad knowledge 
of life insurance and business insurance 
agreements, as well as a knowledge of 
the methods of determining the value 
of corporation stock. 

This information should be acquired 
and assimilated before a trust company 
attempts to get the business. And the 
business is more readily attainable 
with the co-operation of the leading 
life underwriters and attorneys. Few 
underwriters, however, have as yet 
grasped the importance of the subject. 
but those few are already reaping a 
rich harvest. 

The value of this protection must 
be pointed out to underwriters and 
business men alike through the medium 
of persistent education. Moreover, the 
subject must be simplified and the 
process of forming the trust presented 
in terms easily comprehended. 

The time is coming when business 
insurance will be in almost universal 
use. The progressive trust officer will 
not wait for it to come to him, but will 
go aggressively after it, realizing the 
tremendous value of leadership. 


All Employees Stock- 
holders 


VERY employee a stockholder ol 

the institution is the distinctive pos!- 
tion of the First National Bank, of 
Newville, Pa. 

The distinction is shared by the 
First National Bank, of New Haven. 
Conn., the particulars of which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of this maga- 
zine. 
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Wherein Safe Deposit 
Fails 


(Continued from page 13) 


made in the safe deposil department? 

“The subject of proper surrender of 
4 safe deposit box presents a paradox. 
Fifty per cent of the banks require a 
wrillen release, and in this group 
there were several that attached no 
importance to a wrillen contract at 
the time of renting the box. One per 
cent of the banks change the locks on 
surrendered boxes before renting to 
another customer. 

“The custody of keys deserves 
special attention, because 68 per cent, 
of the banks reported that practically 
anyone in the office had access to keys 
of vacant boxes; 28 per cent placed 
the keys under dual control, and 
4 per cent said that their keys were 
accessible to customers only. Here 
is an opportunity for some real 
missionary work. 

“The guard key in many instances 
is to be found hanging in the vault 
during business hours. I was of the 
opinion that honesty now-a-days was 
very rare and at a greal premium, but 
now I have discovered places where 
honesty is abundant. 

“Thirty per cent of the banks confess 
that they hold in their possession some 
of the customers’ keys. Only a few 
have written rules for operation. 

“Deputation apparently is more 
highly respected than other forms of 
agreement in the safe deposit business. 
Every bank making a report stated that 
it requires appointment of a deputy to 
be made in writing. Thirly-three per 
cent permit the safe deposit boxes to 
be taken from the bank premises. 
Officers of banks are still persons of 
special privilege, because 26 per cent 
of the smaller banks permit them to 
have access without complying with 
the rules they have laid down for 
others. Almost without exception the 
banks follow the proper procedure in 
opening the box of a deceased person, 
and this may be the result of informa- 
lion given out by the State Tax 
Commission. Fifty-five per cent of 
the banks customarily deliver a will 
found in the box of a deceased person 
lo a representative of the estate, 
rather than forward it direct to the 
proper court for probation. Here 
again is seen evidence of the implicit 
confidence these banks repose in their 
customers. One questionnaire con- 
tained the statement that no will had 
ever been found in any of the boxes 
opened. The inference is that in the 
absence of such an eventuality, no 
ruling is necessary. 

“Second only to the dangerous 
practice of having possession of the 
Customers’ keys, is the practice of 
leaving them in the door of the safe 
While the customer goes to the coupon 


The PROTECTION of 
NEGOTIABLE WEALTH 


A copy of **The Pro- 
tection of Negotia- 
ble Wealth” will be 
sent you on request. 


SAFE 


Forty-seven 


RIDING: ¢ 


THUGS ARE 


Somewhere, at this moment, thugs in 
the underworld, heavily armed and 
desperate, are planning their next job. 
Where, no one knows and won’t until 
the blow falls. 


It will do them no good to attempt a 
Diebold Burglar-Proof Vault Door, be- 
cause embedded in the steel is a Ther- 
matic Locking Device that jams the 
locking bolts the minute heat from a 
cutting torch strikes the door. So ef- 
fective is this feature that Underwriters 
grant a 10% reduction in burglary in- 
surance rates for doors thus equipped. 


In addition, a Daylight Locking Device 
prevents the locking of employees in 
the vault during a daytime holdup. 


You should specify these features when 
ordering Diebold bank vault doors. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, O. 


ASK. YOU 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Only Safe Deposit Boxes Listed as Standard 
‘‘Burglary’’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


HINGE- 


Demonstrate 


This Equipment to 
Your Patrons 


And Here’s What 
Happens! 


Display a section of the ‘‘Four-Lock-Door” 
Safe Deposit Boxes on your main banking 
floor. Demonstrate these outstanding facili- 
ties. The protection you offer is so un- 
mistakably sure—the demonstration cannot 
fail to give you preference among box renters. 
_ Prospects for your other facilities are favorably 
impressed, and present customers are easily 
interested in your safe deposit box department 
through the means of this attraction. 


LOCK PUNCHING 
STOPPED MERE 


DOOR PRYING 
STOPPED 
HERE 


Quadruple Protection with 
one turn of the key 


“Operates Like A Vault Door” 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Once you fully understand and appreciate what this 
exceptional equipment means to your bank, you will 
not hesitate for a second to turn in your old boxes and 
ole your vault with this attractive equipment. 
This newer, higher standard of safety will safeguard 
your own 3 and daily reserves as well as it will 
serve your customers and keep them sold. 
Acomprehensive book of the ‘“‘Four-Lock-Door” Safe 
Deposit Box will be mailed upen 
request. Write for a copy today. 


Built in a variety of uni- 
form sections. Add sections 
as needs develop. A beau- 
tiful appearance with flush 
front. Noprotruding hinges. 


INVINCIBLE 
METAL FURNITURE CO. 
Manitowoc 
Wisconsin 
‘*Safety Standard of the World’’ 


SHAREHOLDERS LEDGER 


IN LOOSE LEAF FORM. GIVES COMPLETE AND INSTAN- 
TANEOUS REFERENCE TOALL STOCKHOLDERS’ HOLDINGS. 
ALL DEADWOOD ELIMINATED. CONVENIENT IN SIZE. 


THIS ADV. CLIPPED TO YOUR LETTERHEAD BRINGS SAMPLE 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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booth to examine his papers —and 99 
per cent of the banks reported violg- 
tions. 

“From all the facts thus far pre- 
sented, and from the similarity of 
answers to the question, ‘What portion 
of your vault attendant’s time is 
devoted exclusively to the safe deposit 
department?’, it is logical to conclude 
that the importance of each depart- 
ment in the smaller banks is measured 
by the clerical time consumed in opera- 
tion. 

“The newspaper and folders are the 
most popular forms of advertising used 
in selling the safe deposit department. 
Some of the banks not only believe 
their safe deposit boxes to be absolutely 
safe; they advertise them so—and 
thereupon proceed, in their contract, 
to disclaim all liability for loss. There 
is agreement among all the bankers 
that their office force is competent to 
sell a safe deposit prospect. Very few 
keep a prospect list that is followed up. 

“It is surprising to learn that 30 
per cent of the smaller banks regard 
their safe deposit department as an 
advertising medium only, and some of 
these institutions state that the return 
is inadequate. Rentals for the smallest 
boxes average $2.20 and ranged from 
$1.00 to $3.00. In general the banks 
with the larger deposits get a bigger 
share of the maximum rental. No one 
keeps a cost record. 

“Competition is the principal reason 
ascribed for not increasing rentals, and 
a few banks believe that a majority of 
the customers would cancel their 
contracts. I am wondering whether 
many of these banks have ever tried 
to negotiate an agreement with their 
competitors to charge higher rentals 
uniformly? 

*‘Why should we be interested in the 
problems of the smaller banks? Many 
of us feel quite secure, sufficient unto 
ourselves, relying upon our own pre- 
paredness to meet safe deposit prob- 
lems as they arise. But we must not 
forget that every unfavorable court 
decision establishes a precedent that 
may weaken the position of all. Our 
depoits interests are mutual. Stand- 
ardization of practice will strengthen 
public confidence in the safe deposit 
business. 

“Belief is current among bankers of 
smaller institutions that good safe 
deposit practice typical of the larger 
vaults is so involved with complexities 
and expense as to be impractical for 
the small banker’s safe deposit depart- 
ment, and as a result he despairs even 
before he investigates. I am confident 
that most of these bankers could be 
thoroughly sold to the idea if they 
were properly approached. 

‘Men from our associations who 
are qualified to speak on safe deposit 
fundamentals should be encouraged to 
speak before county bankers’ groups. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The American Bankers Association 
and the state associations will welcome 
the opportunity to give wider publicity 
to safe deposit topics through their 
periodicals and at their annual con- 
ventions. 

“The influence of our associations 
should be used to institute a super- 
vision over safe deposit departments 
that would take the form of sound and 
constructive recommendations. The 
safe deposit problems of the smaller 
banks are yours and mine, and in this 
era of organized business fraternities, 
there is need of a broad spirit of 
reciprocity that will embrace the 
smaller banks.” 


Welcoming the Stranger 


HOTELS are becoming more gen- 

erous. Once they put only the 
briefest reading matter in each room — 
merely a sign reading “Don’t Blow 
Out the Gas.”’ 

Now, however, they provide a 
laundry ticket with plenty of names on 
it, a card to tell you how much your 
room costs either single or double, a 
map of the city, a so-called magazine 
made up of seductive looking ads of 
local stores, a cover for the telephone 
book also bearing reading matter of 
sorts, a Gideon Bible, and possibly a 
directory of the stores in the building. 

But if you stop at any one of three 
leading hotels in Toledo, Ohio, you 
find this more or less usual reading 
matter, and also something additional. 
It is a neat card, placed beneath the 
glass top of the dresser, and it reads: 


GUESTS requiring banking services, 
“ or newcomers to Toledo interested 
in establishing a desirable banking 
connection, are referred to 


The Commerce Guardian 
Trust & Savings Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Madison at St. Clair 


Centrally located and only a short 
distance from this hotel, the above 
institution provides all banking 
facilities—including a Travel Depart- 
ment where tickets or information 
can be secured for any lake, ocean, 
or rail trip. 


Concerning this unusual tie-up be- 
tween hotels and a bank, President 
Edward H. Cady of the “Commerce 
Guardian” has this to say: 

“We don’t exactly need a traffic 
officer to keep in line the people who 
come as a result of that card in the 
hotel bedrooms. Possibly it doesn’t 
bring us enough new business to be 
Worth while if the ad cost us anything. 
But three of our local hotels —the 
Secor, the Waldorf and the Fort Meigs 
~§ive us this publicity and we believe 
It 's generally worth while. 

Of course, most people go to a hotel 
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INCE your check can be the most 

effective advertising that any bank 
can have—since you can reflect your bank's 
personality in a well-chosen symbol—why not 
give that symbol the biggest possible “run for 
its money” on your checks, by displaying it to 
the best possible advantage on the solid tint of 
Wroe Nonalterable Bond? 


Not obviously a safety paper, 
it does not flash its warning to 
% the crook until he has irrepa- 
rably ruined the job. 


o 


‘4 


¢ 


illustration 
below shows what 
happens when an 
alterarion is at- 
tempted on one of 
the Wroe Nonal- 
terable Bond Tints. 


Let us give you the name of 
a lithographer in your commu- 
nity whocan furnish you checks 
of this character. 


| W. E. WROE & CoO. 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


for just a few days and then go on 


about their business. 

“But we have known of a few young 
men who have located here and have 
stayed at a hotel for a week or two 
until they got settled and could bring 
their families to Toledo. Such men 
are likely prospects for a bank, and if 
we extend a welcome to them before 
they start to jell, no doubt they come 
to us. That makes the whole thing 
worth while.” 

The Commerce Guardian has four 
branches in Toledo. Its advertising 
is created by a New York advertising 
agent. But its welcome, it seems to 
me, is created right in Toledo. —F.B.B. 


Try it on the Customer 


A GREAT many of your bank’s 

customers might. be willing to 
suggest possible prospects whom they 
knew of but did not know quite well 
enough to introduce personally. <A 
form sent out with the monthly state- 
ment of account would give your cus- 
tomers an opportunity to suggest 
prospects to the new business manager 
for investigation, without assuming any 
responsibility on their part and not 
using their names unless they specifi- 
cally state that they would be willing 
to have their names used in this con- 
nection. —T. D. M. 
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Is Your Mail Private 
or Public? 


Do you send your private confidential mail 
in envelopes that can be “read through” by 
anybody from the janitor and office boy on up? 


_This country-wide need for a private one- 
piece window envelope is what prompted us 
to develope the new 


pake 

This one-piece window envelope renders your 
mail absolutely confidential so far as reading 
through it is concerned—-it cannot be de- 
ciphered by prying eyes even when holding it 
before a strong light, thus safeguarding your 
customers’ private business transactions with 
your house. 


Let ussend samples and 
prices of this wonderful 


You can then judge for yourself their splendid 
merit. 


TRANSO ENVELOPE Co. 
3532 North Kimball Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Uncle Sam’s Birthday 


July 4th, 1776 


OUR Birthday 


July 7th, 1915 


Thirteen years in Supplying 
thousands of Banks with the 


PERATION 


Ask for our new book'et 
UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 


BURROUGHs 


Education in Thrift 


(Continued from page 25) 


So much for school savings. Let’s 
consider, now, the home-service depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Wallace told of one of her early 
ventures when she first organized this. 
department. She got together a group 
of brides and young housekeepers for 
periodic discussion of their own home- 
management problems. Later she 
learned about different grades of canned 
goods, how much was paid for food 
value and how much for frills. She 
studied nutrition, and once near her 
desk she set a table with a dinner for 
an average family of five persons. Each 
item of food was labeled with cost and 
-alories. 

At another time she prepared a chart 
showing the cost of operation of the 
average low-price automobile, bringing 
to the attention of numerous visitors 
the importance of figuring depreciation 
and other charges into the cost per mile 
and per month. Again, from wide ex- 
perience in helping working girls to 
solve their financial problems, she 
evolved simple budget schemes for in- 
comes of seven different sizes.. Her 
mimeographed sheets have helped girls 
to obtain a better living from Lheir 
incomes. 


WOMEN inevery station in life have 
come to her for counsel. She has 
had remarkable success at starting them 
on budgets, for she has eliminated the 
drudgery from home budgeting and has 
made it attractive. She has made 
people see it as a short cut to financing 
vacations and other desirable purposes. 
She has talked to business women’s 
clubs, Y. W. C. A. groups, working 
girls, high-school girls, and others on 
such interesting and vital topics as 
nutrition, health, education, clothing 
economy and “Taming the Budget.” 
She has given many an evening to her 
work; she has conducted evening classes 
in income management in the bank 
itself, and of course, during business 
hours, she usually is at her desk ready 
to give counsel to those who seek it. 

Could anyone be helped by her 
practical suggestions or kindly advice 
without having a strong friendly feeling 
for her and for the bank? Those who 
find her talks or counsel helpful, gener- 
ally comment favorably to their friends. 
It struck me that Mrs. Wallace is add- 
ing tremendously to the bank’s stock 
of good will. 

I talked, also, to Mr. Franzen, the 
floor man, who attributes the bank’s 
popularity to its institutional stability. 
“We are fifty-four years old,” he said, 
“and nobody has ever lost a cent of 
money on deposit here. Everybody 
knows about our strength and safety. 
Even when I came to Minneapolis, 
thirty years ago, the bank had attained 
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the splendid reputation that has con. 
tinued from one generation lo the next, 
The children, grandchildren, and some- 
limes even great grandchildren of our 
sarly depositors, are banking here now. 
Account Number Eight, owned by a 
man named Smith, is still open. ; 

“Another reason for our popularity 
is the fact that people like to borrow 
here. We never charge any investiga- 
lion fees—only the interest. We are 
‘careful about making loans, too: we 
haven't foreclosed on a cily home in 
twenty-two years. We also provide 
other services such as checks, drafts, 
foreign exchange, postal money orders 
and advice on investments.” 

“But,” T said, “there are many banks 
thal pay lower interest rates on savings 
deposits than do their competitors, 
and vet they get the lion’s share of 
the business because of their better 
service.” 

“Perhaps so,” the floor man replied 
thoughtfully. “Of course, our deposits 
grow fast because people are getting the 
regular saving habit. We can almost 
tell what day of the week it is by the 
familiar faces we see in the bank. I 
think our depositors have just about 
financed a successful new creamery 
here, for whenever il pays a dividend 
most of the checks, it seems, come here 
for deposit.” 

We were interrupted. A woman had 
forgotten her spectacles. Mr. Franzen 
graciously wrote out her deposit slip, 
and I observed, here, still another 
reason for the bank’s popularity. Every 
depositor is made to feel a friendly, 
personal interest. 

I was introduced to Mr. Geggie, who 
described the mail and industrial sav- 
ings department, and who showed me 
sheet after sheet of Lypewrillen names 
of girls —six hundred from one factory 
alone—who saved from two lo live 
dollars a week by payroll deductions. 
Another thousand dollars a week came 
from girls who deposited cash. Yes, 
there were other factories on the list, 
but not many because of the difficulty 
of persuading employers to install a 
payroll deduction system, about the 
only form of industrial savings thal 
effects permanent results. 


HE out-of-town cuslomer’s pass 

book is returned in a strong double 
envelope. When he’s ready to send in 
his next deposit he simply pulls out a 
flap, encloses his pass book and deposit 
in the other side, and mails it. The 
book returns again in a fresh double 
envelope, ready for his next deposit. 
Mr. Geggie emphasized the fact that the 
bank is not merely a city institution. 
“We do business in every state and all 
over the world,” he said. ‘Within 
seven days we have received deposits 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


from thirty-one states and Canada. 
And recently within seventy-two hours 
we received deposits from Alaska, 
Norway and Burma. We also have 
regular depositors in India, China, 
Egypt, Hawaii and the Philippines.” 
Obviously, the spirit of service per- 
yades the whole bank. Every person 
in the establishment seems to be alert 
to every possible opportunity to serve. 
Moreover, there seems to be an un- 
usually clear understanding of the 
needs of the people, and a rare aptitude | 
for serving them well. | 


Safety Before Profit 


(Continued from page 21) | 


“Consequently we increased our 
‘apilal from twenty thousand to five 
hundred thousand by issuing four 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of new stock, and we asked each 
stockholder to surrender to us two 
shares of stock to be sold at $300 
ashare. This stock was placed in the 
hands of certain men we wanted, mak- 
ing them eligible for election to our 
board of directors. We have some big 
men on our board now, including the 
president of the largest peanut and 
peanul-candy company in the world. 

“Our directors meet once each week 
and confirm the actions of the officers, 
who meet every day. For any im- 
portant matter, of course, we obtain 
the approval of the directors in advance. 
But it is the officers, not the directors, 
who run a bank. When a man comes 
in to arrange for a loan, he wants his 
answer, not next week, but right then. 
As for new business, it is seldom that a 
director gives us any hot tips. If he 
does stumble on a likely source of new 
business, he assumes that the bank 
officers already are aware of it and he 
dismisses it from his mind. It is 
the officers of a bank that must do the 
hustling. 

“As for stockholders, we have now 
about a hundred and fifty. I know of a 
nearby bank that once considered it an 
advantage to have its stock scattered, 
but now its officers are sorry. So many 
of its stockholders have moved away, 
or have died, or have left stock to 
daughters who since have married and 
who want the ownership records 
changed, that the list of stockholders 
ls not only unproductive, but an actual 
hindrance. A stockholder’s chief in- 
terest in bank stock is profit. No 
reason Lo assume that your stockholders 
are going Lo play Santa Claus. 

“We have a trust department — 
scarcely, five years old —that has paid 
us a profit from the start. No, we 
didn’t imitate; we built up’this depart- 
ment according to our own ideas. We 
make wills and settle estates, as is 
customary, and we have handled some 
other business, through this depart- 


ment, that earned us a little money. A 


Fifty-one 


Vaults protected by A.D.T. Phonetalarm 
Systems are safe from any attack. In — 
fact, a successful attack has never been oe 
made on a vault protected by A.D.T. 


Hammering, drilling, burning and other 
noises originating on the outer surfaces 
or within the vault structure cause an 
immediate alarm to be transmitted by 
sensitive sound detectors. 
Leading banks throughout the country are pro- 
tected byA.D.T.Phonetalarm through113A.D.T. 
Central offices and by A.D.T. Local Phonetalarm 
Systems. Ask for complete information and let 
A.D.T. make your vault protection positive. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. aoe 
183 Varick St., New York, N. Y. bee 


SYSTEM 
@ 2659 


EASY SNAP Collapsible 
Corrugated Fibre Board 
Storage Files—sStyle c 


Drop the lid, it snaps shut. 
A slight lift and it’s open 


42 Stock Sizes 


Miniature sample sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CoO. 
Bank Supplies 
New Brighton New York City Branch 
Pa. 30 Church Street PATENT PENDING 
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Fifty-two THE BuRROUGHs CL 
lumber company, for instance, bou 
Keep the Summer Heat Out with a property for a quarter 
veg and paid a fifth of it in cash and : 
ViCT ORIA VENETIAN BLINDS remainder in notes. Our trust 
‘  — ment marketed those notes and made ro! 
commission. The department hasn’t 
— done anything startling, but its busi- new 
ness is growing normally and satisfac- con 
torily. sms 
“There are, of course, plenty of side cha 
lines for any bank, but we avoid nearly safe 
all of them. We sell traveler’s checks, “ 
but we don’t sell insurance or real int 
estate or travel tours or any of the face 
other frills. We confine ourselves not 
strictly to banking. a 
“After eighteen months of talking it bus 
over, we did persuade the other local ing 
banks to join us in a service charge of abs 
fifty cents a month on accounts of less lon 
than fifty dollars. But we were not as. 
able to handle the matter properly. one 
Each bank reserves the right to deter- 
mine just who shall and shall not pay 
that service charge, and the list of 
exceptions is large. Charitable organi- 
zations, and persons who have not 
drawn a check during the month, do 
not pay a charge, no matter how small 
H charge that doesn’t permit of excep- 
but it’s difficult to get co-opera- 
ion. 
“BETTER g MONEY.” Eventually, it may be necessary, as 
Mr. Holland has explained, to act with- th 
out the support of the neighboring to 
banks, for the interest rate on savings, ¥ 
in his belief, must come down. It will 7 
mean a saving of $22,000 a year to this wh 
bank if savings department interest is th 
reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. The sas 
urroue reduction may hurt, but again the 
oS prime factor to consider is safety. ve 
ASKED Mr. Holland this: “If a bank 
( hair for in a town of thirty thousand, like this ‘ 
town, has to accept the same rates on 


loans as do some of the city banks, and . 
yet can not make the big profits that 
are obtained in the city, how can it bid 
successfully for business?” 

My question was answered thus: 


Operators 


Comfortable and durable, this 
new Burroughs product pro- 
motes efficiency and reduces 


“We have deposits as far distant as 
Norfolk —twenty-two miles —and some 
deposits even from Richmond. Some 


of these depositors have been our per- 
sonal friends and neighbors from child- 
hood. Some we have helped in their 


fatigue in office work. Its 
scientific design assures cor- 


rect posture and _ increased youth, and of course they stay with us. / 
oo alertness. Because of the Many deal with us because we can 
Sota lessened physical and mental accommodate them, with loans ire a 
te , : consequently they prefer us to the big b 
3 of work is noticeably greater. banks in the city.” h 
‘ Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, “Can any bank, anywhere, build up ‘ 
7 ie Billing Machines and Typewriters. friendships by helping young fellows to ¢ 
Bere: get started in business?” I asked. 
ea BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY That depends, of course, on en S 
ite DETROIT, MICHIGAN man. It never is wise or safe for a ne I 
Be venture to start with all borrowed t 
a Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario capital; it ought to have some money t 
of its own. Important, too, is the 
bi? soundness of the plan. For example, | 
4 In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


should a man come to Suffolk and ask 
our help in starting up in the grocery 
business, we would discourage him. We 
know how difficult it is to make a 
rofit against chain-store competition. 

“But the country is growing, and 
new establishments will spring up 
constantly. There always is room fora 
small-town bank to lend money on 
character, and character sometimes is 
safer than collateral. 

“As for the future, I feel certain that 
in the future the small-town banks will 
face keener competition. That does 
not worry me, however. Our hope lies 
in adjusting ourselves to the possible 
business we may expect, and in insist- 
ing more than ever on liquid assets and 
absolute safety. We can operate for a 
long time on reduced earnings, as long 
as money is easy, but we cannot, for 
one day, do without safety.” 


Commissions to Old 
Depositors 


(Continued from page 30) 


stamped in. There was no possibility 
of misunderstanding. 

Ordinarily, the bank considers it 
desirable to induce new depositors to 
come in person to open their accounts, 
thus enabling the bank and its customers 
to become acquainted. During the 
campaign, however, old depositors were 
urged to open the accounts for friends 
who found it inconvenient to come to 
the bank, and to take to them the 
wallet or the purse as a memento of the 
occasion. Old depositors, if they 
wished, received a wallet for a new 
account instead of the dollar com- 
mission. 

Although the campaigns have been 
more successful in some branches than 
in others, the results, altogether, have 
been entirely satisfactory. So far, re- 
sults indicate that the campaign 
arouses more interest in neighborhoods 
composed of small local stores, rather 
than in large manufacturing sections. 
But in both, the appeal of the com- 
missions serves as a strong stimulus. 


Director Influence 


A PROSPECTIVE depositor is es- 

pecially impressed when he is 
approached about his bank account by 
a director of the institution instead of 
by some one inside the bank. It shows 
him that the directors take a personal 
Interest in the success of the bank, 
conducive to his security. 

Some banks have instituted a friendly 
Spirit of rivalry among their directors. 
If one director brings in an account, 
the fact is brought to the attention of 
the other directors and it becomes a 
matter of pride with them to go and do 
likewise. — 7. D. M. 


Fifty-three 


One New York Bank installs 
64 ‘*YEO”’ Rotaries to receive 
deposits every hour there 
must be an outstanding 
reason. 


Their judgement has been sub- © 
stantiated by over 500 other ~ 
banking institutions. 


We can now offer 


Three Types of 
“YEO” Rotaries 


to fit any Equipment or Service oe 
Budget. 


Let us tell you about them! 


The Rotary receives the deposit 
on the front of your bank and 
the receiving chest on inside of Woe 
bank keeps it safely until your 


: otary at Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
business day. 86th Street Office 


Manufactured By 


The Bank Vault Inspection @. 


Office: 5 So. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


away fromhome * 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President “Sales Engineers at Your Service” 
Sy, 
v 
Your home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- 
like comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve— the morn- 
ing paper under your door —a good library ~ 
at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath — stationery 
without asking — and Statler Service. 7 7 17 
All these things — whatever the price of 
your room — at no extra cost. 


The organization of 
taklin 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


® 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 6 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. e 


19, 9° 
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Machine 


oe HE new Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine, 
af is specially designed for the small bank to permit 
5 all the bank’s accounting to be done on this one 


machine. 


Besides saving time and money on the posting of cus- 

tomers’ ledgers and statements, this machine offers the 

easiest and quickest way to write transit letters and post 
Fy the general ledger, the savings ledger and journal and the 
Te liability ledger. It also handles all miscellaneous figuring 
% work easily, quickly and accurately. 


i M Let us show you how you can use this new machine to 
- advantage on all your accounting work. Call the 
Burroughs office near you or mail the coupon. 


ye Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


The Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping 
Machine specially de- 
signed for small banks 


ADDING : BOOKKEE SNG - CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Fifty-five 


this 


INDIVIDUAL LEDGER 


DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
CHECKS 
ewe emepenre 
66500* 


DATE DEPOSITS DATE NEW BALANCE 
Amount Brought Forward APRLO'D 500.00 |APR10'29 50000 
50.00- 25.00— | 
300.00 |AR15'2 62500% 
3000- 5000- 
3000— | 250.00 66500% 
WPR20'29 75.00 49000% 


210400% 


153.00% 


WITHDRAWALS 


TRANSIT LETTER 


ee enclose herewith for Collection and Remittance Casi items as hsted below 

JRE NON-PAYMENT OF ALL ITEMS, $500 OR OVER GIVING ENDORSER 

Do not protest items $10 or under or those bearing this stamp 
endorser 


EE] 
_ Amount Paver ENDORSER 
2500 7 11 24 
OLD BALANCE DATE DEBIT DESCRIPTION DATE CREDIT DATE BALANCE 
' 
APR 2 30000- 432 
290000% 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6197 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
NS DATE BALANCE 
OLD BALANCE PAYMENTS _,Please send me further Machine 
222 NG 20'S 5000 $444 50 @ for smail banks. 


NES 
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50000 10000- 
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| 
15 500 
40000 21 WR 25 
35000 45 WR 20°29 32 
20000 100007 125 
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Adding 
Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 
Well Made 


Burroughs ribbons are 
made of only the high- 
est grade materials 
and under the most 
exacting requirements. 


Durable 


Because of the quality 
materials used in their 
making, Burroughs 
ribbonsstand up under 
all the hard usage that 
you give them day 
after day. 


Satisfactory 


While giving this un- 
usual service they also 
provide neat records 
by registering clear 
impressions that con- 
tinue to be legible year 
after year. 


These quality ribbons 
are carried to your 
office by the Burroughs 
inspectors who service 
your Burroughs equip- 
ment, or you may order 
ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
of Canada, Limited 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE BURROUGHS 


Mass Production and the Bank 


(Continued from page 16) 


lines will merge into big organizations 
similar to General Motors. This 
tendency offers another great oppor- 
tunity to bankers, an opportunity to 
profit by helping to finance mergers. 

Thus far I have touched only on 
what the banker can do directly for 
American business. By following the 
same tactics in his contacts. with 
European business he may help Ameri- 
can business indirectly. 

It is apparent, of course, that to be 
prosperous to the greatest degree we 
must be able to export the surplus that 
mass -methods will produce. Only 
those who are prosperous can afford to 
buy our goods in adequate quantities. 
Therefore it is to our selfish interest to 
help to increase the general prosperity 
of the masses in foreign countries, and 
the surest means of attaining prosperity 
is to increase wages and decrease costs 
with mass production. 

Other countries, of course, have 
made considerable progress on this 
score, but they trail the United States. 
Yet if we are to continue to sell 
them our surpluses profitably, it is 
necessary that they rapidly achieve 
as effective production as has the 
United States. 

Already there has been some effort 
to speed this accomplishment. Slightly 
more than a year ago the International 
Management Institute was established 
at Geneva. It has been remarkably 
successful. Its purpose is to stimulate 
and advance the cause of scientific 
management by collecting and dis- 
tributing information, to carry on 
research, to facilitate contact and co- 
operation between people who are 
interested, and to assist in any other 
manner possible. 


ANKERS who have European con- 

tacts can stimulate this work in 
Europe as well as in America, with 
direct benefit to European industry 
and with indirect benefit to American 
business and the American people. 

We cannot continue our prosperity — 
even the automobile producers cannot 
continue to be prosperous —unless the 
new scientific methods of production 
and distribution are promptly adopted 
by all lines of business; unless virtually 
all consumers are earning adequate 
wages or profits, and unless all necessi- 
ties are produced relatively as cheaply 
as are Chevrolets or Fords. 

Unscientific production and distribu- 
tion will tend, from time to time, to 
create a lack of general consuming 
power and thereby cause depressions 
and unemployment. 

Abraham Lincoln said our country 
could not survive half slave, half free. 
It is true, also, that our own people can- 
not be consistently prosperous unless 
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virtually all people are prosperous, 
This may sound like preachment; 
actually it is the most practical busi- 
ness common sense. 

Individual concerns can do compara- 
tively little by themselves to establish 
general prosperity, but bankers can do 
a great and effective work if they 
exercise their vision and power to 
bring about a more general use of 
scientific methods. 

In the early days adoption of 
scientific methods came slowly, but in 
recent years their development has 
been rapidly increasing. The time has 
indubitably arrived when for most 
concerns it is a matter of “adopt 
scientific mass methods or fail.” 


E do not want failures —they are 

bad for prosperity. Instead of 
ruthlessly eliminating the unfit in 
accordance with the law of tooth and 
claw, it is better to help all concerns to 
become competent to compete, and 
at the same time to increase the con- 
sumers’ buying power sufficiently to 
absorb the increase. 

The banker holds a powerful, per- 
suasive weapon in his ability and his 
duty to extend or to withhold credit. 
If he will say, in effect, to all prospec- 
tive borrowers, “‘Unless you are organ- 
ized to compete successfully, unless 
you are organized for scientific mass 
production and mass distribution, and 
unless you substitute facts for opinions 
in managing your organizations, we 
cannot lend to you,”’ then it will not be 
long before all concerns that conceiv- 
ably can use scientific mass methods 
will have put them into practice, 
and we shall enjoy a new prosperity. 

The banker has many responsibili- 
ties, but these newer responsibilities 
bring in their train still greater 
opportunities. 


“The Teller is the Bank” 


‘THE importance of the teller’s posi- 
tion cannot be over-estimated. To 
a large number of the bank’s customers 
the teller is the bank. The institution 
stands or falls in the estimation of the 
customer on the specific service that 
he receives from the one representative 
of the bank with whom he deals. 
Sometimes tellers are very busy, but 
they should never be too busy to be 
polite and considerate to customers. 
At times it is possible for them to speak 
a good word for the various depart- 
ments of the bank and pass out adver- 
tising matter, but of course that is not 
their primary function. Their first 
duty is to protect the bank from loss 
and to give prompt service to de 
positors. —-T. D. M. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-7-28-ADV. 
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of The beautiful and impressive main banking room of the Logan Trust Company, New Kensington, Pa. Bronze 
in and steel counter screens, bronze doors, bronze frames for currency guards, all are the work of Art Metal 


EQUIPMENT THAT TYPIFIES 
true BANKING DIGNITY 


An interior of quiet and enduring 


this same long experi- 


ence has developed in 
= beauty reflects the solid strength Art Metal craftsmen a 
| remarkable ability to 
‘be of this institution... produce special designs 
iv. } to meet special needs. 
ods You enter the main banking room of the Logan No matter what the 
mF Trust Company of New Kensington, Pa.—and requirements—massive 
ity. | instinctively, you feel the conservative strength and elaborate bronze 
of the institution. entrance doors— bronze 
tes Through the medium of Art Metal, this bank grilles and gates— 
Mer has achieved an interior of ak - 7 bronze or steel counter 
ee ‘ ronze grille and gate in the 

practical and distinctive safe deposit lobby is a striking screens and cage parti- 

beauty—an interior that crafiss tions — steel counters 

k” creates in customers an in- and desks—Art Metal 


stant and lasting sense of can produce it. And every piece has the practical 
confidence in the bank’s _ beauty that so unmistakably stamps Art Metal 


To stability. work, 

ners Through forty years of ex- Whether you are planning a whole new build- 
tion perience in designing bank __ ing, or only an addition to your present quarters, 
be equipment, Art Metal has an Art Metal expert can render you valuable 
tive built up a line of standard service. A letter requesting a consultation will 
“t fixtures that covers every not obligate you in any way. Just write to: Art 
but Pa ordinary requirement. And Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
) be Rear view of the tellers’ cage, showing 

Art Metal s and equip 
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be JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 

- BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS:---HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Sliding top with “wind- 
shield” edge. 


*Y and E” patented 
check sorter. 
Open account signature 
cards. 2 check trays. 


Closed account signature 
cards. 2 check trays. 


m6 One check tray. Station- 
ery rack. 


UNDREDS of banks throughout the country are speed- 
ing up mechanical posting with this “'Y and E” Com- 
mercial Bookkeeper’s Desk. 

In many of these banks the actual saving in time and 

labor is as high as 30%! 
Yet it occupies no more space than the shelf of the book- 

Ww keeping machine. 

a *Y and E” also supplies printed forms for mechanical 
E posting. When mailing the coupon below for further infor- 
mation, enclose samples of your ledger cards and statement 

sheets for our quotation. 


‘YAWMAN FRBE Mre.(0. MAIL THIS COUPON 


707 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. y, \ 
Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel 
and Supplies—Bank and Library Equipment Bookkeeper's Desk. — choots. Kindly quote us 
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